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Fire, Casualty Profit—.7% 


Results from 195 major fire and casualty insurers 


show less than one per cent profit in ten years 


Financing U. S. Medical Care 


Voluntary insurance plans now carry much of the 
load to finance U. S. medical care operations 


Claris Adams, a Tribute 


His own ringing words and those of his friends in 
the ALC stand as a memorial to the late ALC leader 


Fair Crop Results for 1960 


The year's figures for the Federal Crop Insurance 
Plan indicate improved experience in this line 


INSURANCE MARKETING AND MANAGEMENT 





Our very best wishes for 
a joyous holiday season, 
and a happy, prosperous)” 


new year. 
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What did the explorer miss 


most in the polar vastness? 


IMAGINE—if you can—a world in 
which you'd never hear a single famil- 
iar sound. 

An explorer of the Antarctic once 
lived alone for weeks in this kind of 
silence. And later he wrote that he 
missed nothing so much as the voices 
of friends, and countless other sounds 
that we hear daily. 

If your hearing is good now, how can 
you keep it that way? Equally impor- 
tant, what can you do to protect your 
children’s hearing? 

Most symptoms of ear trouble in 
adults are easily recognized—straining 
to hear low-pitched conversations, feel- 
ings of fullness or congestion, ringing 
or buzzing sounds in the ears. Any one 
of these symptoms should be investi- 
gated by your physician. 

It’s more difficult to tell when a 
child’s hearing is affected. But there are 
signs that should alert parents to trou- 
ble. Inattention, a tendency to shyness, 
a desire to be alone and inability to 
pronounce words properly —all these 
may indicate a hearing difficulty. 
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Should any of these signs appear, a 
child’s hearing should be tested. More 
over, it’s advisable to have a child’s 
ears examined after measles, chicken 
pox, mumps, whooping cough, swollen 
adenoids and a sore throat from any 
cause 
toms of ear trouble. 


even though there are no symp- 


Ear infections are no longer the seri- 
ous problem they once were—thanks 
to the antibiotic drugs. When given 
promptly, these drugs usually bring 
rapid cure. And surgery is of great 
benefit to many people in middle and 
later life afflicted with chronic pro- 


THE LIGHT THAT NEVER FAILS 


gressive deafness. 

Those who are hard of hearing are 
in great need of patience and under- 
standing. Without it they are likely to 
feel the loneliness of the Antarctic ex- 
plorer. Speaking slowly and distinctly 
is a great help. Fingers should be kept 
away from the lips since many deaf- 
ened people unconsciously depend on 
some lip reading. 

Your best protection against ear trou- 
bles at all ages lies in regular tests of 
your hearing and prompt treatment by 
a physician at the first sign of any dif- 
ficulty in hearing. 





This advertisement is one of a continu- 
ing series sponsored by Metropolitan in 
the interest of our national health and 
welfare. It is appearing in two colors in 
publications with a total circulation in 
excess of 45,000,000 including Saturday 
Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good 
Housekeeping, Redbook, Reader’s Digest, 
National Geographic, U. S. News, Look. 











For our field force... 


Home Office Liaison 


At Bankers Life of Nebraska, close personal contact between 
top home office executives and the field force is the rule rather 
than the exception. 


The company president, as well as the officers in charge of 
agencies, travel more than 25,000 miles a year to maintain 
their schedule of calling on each agency at least every two 
years. 


The officer in charge of Underwriting follows a similar sched- 
ule... and the Education and Training Department averages 
three in-the-field training sessions a month. 


This extra measure of personal contact with the field is one of 
the many ways in which Bankers Life of Nebraska provides 
assistance and incentive to its field force. 


* | BANKERS LIFE OF NEBRASKA 
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Are you 
selling 
policies or 


protection? 


There’s a difference. 


A successful agent or broker will seek 
to know as much as he can about his 
customer’s business, his insurance prob- 
lems, and the risks to which he is subjec- 
ted. Only by so doing can the agent 
recommend a sound insurance program. 


In the field of property insurance, 
evidence of the extent of the property and 
its current value is basic. To avoid the 
costly errors of underinsurance or over- 
insurance, recommend Continuous 
American Appraisal Service®. This will 
establish the property values, restate them 
periodically, and furnish support for 
those values by factual details should a 
loss occur. 


American Appraisal reports for your 


clients are good protection for you. 


LEADER IN PROPERTY VALUATION 


The 
AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 


Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Offices in 18 Cities Coast-to-Coast 


| 
| 
| 


























THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD 
250th Anniversary 


55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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The Editor Answers 


Editor: 

I have found, as I do each year, 
SPECTATOR’S Statistical Issue ex- 
tremely interesting, this year espe- 
cially. I have completely devoured 
“All Lines Protection: The Future 
for Underwriting” article. This is 
extremely timely and of consider- 
able interest and value to us as 
reinsurers. 

While this covers 84 All Lines 
Groups, reference is made to the 
effect that you have on file about 50 
additional companies which you, 
for good and sufficient reasons, 
eliminated from your study. I 
would be very much interested in 
learning more about these 50 ad- 
ditional groups if this information 
is available. We are doing some 
special investigations along the 
same general lines as you have done 
in your study but perhaps without 
quite the same refinements. 

Because of the timeliness of the 
All Lines material and of course 
the extensive statistical data in 
your November, 1960 issue, would 
you be kind enough to send me six 
additional copies. 

John R. Ward 
New York, N. Y. 


The Editor Answers: 

Thank you. Reprints of the en- 
tire study of the All Lines trend, 
entitled, “All Lines Protection: 
The Future for Underwriting,” are 
now available. 


Long Count 


Editor: 

We were pleased to see the num- 
ber of inquiries you received from 
your readers about the “Social Se- 
curity Rulings.” Information about 
the Rulings is being forwarded to 
all persons listed in your letter. 

Roy L. Swift, Information Officer 

Social Security Administration 


The Editor Answers: 
Mr. Swift refers to an item in 
the October issue describing a new 


quarterly publication of the Social 
Security Administration. But brace 
yourself, Mr. S. The end is prob- 
ably not yet. In a fashion similar 
to the recent election, counting of 
returns on SPECTATOR reply cards 
continues for two to three months 
after publication. 

Still to be heard from — and 
we’re sure they will be—are a cer- 
tain few faithful readers in Japan, 
Thailand, and one or two other re- 
mote outposts in THE SPECTATOR’S 
sphere of influence. 


MAP-ing 
Editor: 

We would appreciate receiving a 
copy of the new Chilton Marketing 
Assistance Program book. 

(Our Company) is stepping 
up its marketing analysis program. 
Perhaps an organization such as 
yours can be of real assistance to 
our marketing research endeavors. 

We feel your insurance publica- 
tion, THE SPECTATOR, is an ex- 
tremely fine magazine. 

Gene Hearn 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
The Editor Answers: 

The new Chilton M-A-P booklet 
gives a detailed explanation of the 
latest research tools available from 
all 19 Chilton publications. 


Double Dome Duty 
Editor: 

I was a student in the survey 
course on insurance that you con- 
ducted at the Business School at 
Columbia in the summer of ’57. At 
the time, however, I did not realize 
that I would one day find myself in 
the insurance business. Today, 
however, I am a local agent with 
the Flautt Insurance Agency. We 
represent some of the largest fire 
and casualty company-groups in the 
country—Hartford, Aetna, Fire- 
man’s Fund, Crum & Forster, 
U.S.F. & G., ete. 

Continued on page 6 
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Our advanced 
audio-visual training 
technique visualizes 
the problems Agents 
and Brokers face, then 
trains and dress-rehearses 


them in approaches that will 


make their field performances more effective 


Life, / 


Accident & Sickness, Pension Plans, Annuities 


Byrne SHIRE LIFE 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


e PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS e A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1881 
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... that you are api to judge us and our ways by the PLM Special Agent who 
calls on you. This is natural, for he is in truth our emissary. Hence, we appoint 
with care. We train him to be, above all, helpful, to listen to your problems and 
help find solutions. His chief business is to know more and more about yours 
in order to serve you better and better. Another reason why we think you would 


be happy with us. Why not drop us a line. 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES 
“In the Birthplace of American Mutual Insurance”’ 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


PLM Building ¢ Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Branch Offices in New York, Los Angeles, Charlotte, N.C. 
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Continued from page 4 


I have been in this business 
slightly over one year. My em- 
ployer, W. F. Flautt, has been in 
the business for 35 years, and he 
tells me that he has seen more 
rapid changes in the business in 
the past two or three years than in 
all previous years. 

We enjoy reading THE SPECTA- 
TOR very much, and learn, a great 
deal from its articles and statisti- 
cal series. 

W. O. Mayfield 
Tutwiler, Miss. 


The Editor Answers 

We always enjoy hearing from 
our former students. But this let- 
ter gave us special pleasure; here 
is one who learned his lessons so 
well that he now appreciates THE 
SPECTATOR. 


Busy Reply Cards 
Editor: 


The Correspondence Division of 
Southern Methodist University 
wishes to thank THE SPECTATOR 
and its officials for their interest 
in our CLU Study Program which 
is conducted by correspondence 
through the Insurance Department 
of the School of Business Adminis- 
tration. 

Professor Frank A. Young, CLU, 
has forwarded to us clippings from 
THE SPECTATOR and lists of names 
you have sent to him of those 
people who have made inquiries. It 
has been most helpful to be able to 
get in touch with those people 
individually. 

We appreciate the publicity you 
have given our program and your 
continued cooperation. 

Virginia C. Tillman, Director 
Correspondence Division, SMU 


The Editor Answers 


Service items, such as this one 
which appeared in our “Products 
and Services” department, have 
brought many helpful replies from 
our readers. We estimate — we 
“guess” is closer to the truth—that 
between 15 and 20 per cent of our 
readers tear out and mail our 
handy reply card during a year. @ 
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Continental American’s Planned Life Insurance Program Service, 
based on a distinctively professional concept, is an organized, 
systematic method of building clients through estate planning, 
and conscientiously providing maximum protection 

at minimum cost. The results this method produces, year 

after year, are significant. 


Last year, Continental American representatives increased their 
average new policy sale to an impressive $17,177, again placing 
their company among the nation’s top-ranking life 

insurance organizations. 


in their continuing enthusiastic practice of the principles of the 
Planned Life Insurance Program Service, Continental American 
representatives are certain to reach even greater heights 
of personal achievement. 
They know that better business comes from 
the increasingly better client service they 
~x} are equipped to render—and brings with it 
a proportionately greater rewards. 
Ht! 
i 
l 


ik +L, Continental American Life Insurance Company 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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More than 
a Slogan at 
Mutual of Omaha 


. 

Sy Today, the representative from Mutual of Omaha is able 
to offer his prospects the widest range of health and accident 
insurance in the Company’s 5l-year history. Small surprise 
then, that he finds an ever-growing market for his product. 


INCOM E PROTECTION He has the right plan for every client whether it’s hospital- 


surgical, income protection or major medical insurance. There 
HOSPITAL SURGICAL are special coverages, too, for the senior citizen and many of 
. those formerly considered uninsurable. 


All of these plans carry Mutual of Omaha’s famous Re- 


bey oa 10) 24 SECURITY newal Agreement, the policyowner’s guarantee that his policy 


will never be canceled for health reasons. It’s the kind of 
coverage a salesman can offer his prospects with complete 

MAJOR MEDICAL confidence. 
“Something for everyone” is more than just a slogan at 
Pee) 4 HOSPITAL Mutual of Omaha. Thanks to a continuing program of study 
and research, Mutual is keeping abreast of the needs of 
the American public for modern, flexible plans of insurance 


DOCTOR CALL protection. 


* * * * * 


If you would like to be a part of the Mutual of Omaha 
career sales team offering these modern plans to prospects 
in your community, write Howard Dewey, Department 1260, 
Mutual of Omaha, Omaha, Nebr., today for full details. 





MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH & ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 
The Largest Exclusive Health and Accident Company in the World 


Home Office — Omaha, Nebraska V. J. Skutt, President 





Maximum Protection for People of All Ages at Minimum Cost 
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The Equitable Life 
of George E. Haney 
in Columbus, Ohio 


A Former Schoolteacher, George knows the 
value of study. He has recently passed all his 
CLU exams. 


“A Good Salesman ought to be interested in everything, including 
bridge,” says George Haney. He’s the one being helped by daughter 
Eleanor, 7. Son Fred, 17, is at the left. Wife Margaret and Doug, 13, 
are at the right. 


Into the Pattern of His Life the actual 
selling fits as easy as pie. He makes a lot 
of friends, like John Ketchum here, and 
sets them up with insurance programs. 


A Man’s Prestige somehow goes 
hand in hand with the prestige of the 
company he represents. This is why he 
is proud to be a life underwriter. It is 


aif : a full life. And a rewarding one! 
All the Haneys participate in commu- Just Fishing keeps him re- . 


nity activities, sports, and hobbies. Among laxed. So does boat-building Ps - 
other things, George is “range boss” for in the basement... and Living Insurance is more 


the Y’s annual membership drive. handball at the Y. than a need...it’s a career! 


FARE RR an oon ce eocteybe x cer 


Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. e960 


Tune in The Equitable’s Our American Heritage, Friday, January 13, NBC-TV. 
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MBL Gearal Agents’ “sit to Life Insurance 


Six sons of successful Mutual Benefit Life general agents have 
followed in their fathers’ footsteps for a career in life insurance. 


A survey of the six young men showed 
that satisfaction in being able to help peo- 
ple solve their problems, to have profes- 
sional status, to be self-employed, and 
quality of salesmanship were the leading 
reasons for entering life insurance. 

Most interesting is the fact that the 
father-son teams are from different parts 
of the country. 


For All These Reasons 


Charles L. Doane, Jr., 
son of Omaha general 
agent Charles L. Doane, 
CLU, had three reasons 
for selecting a career in 
life insurance. They in- 
cluded professional pres- 
tige, ability to help peo- 
ple, and that his income 
would depend on his willingness to work. 


Charles L. Doane, Jr. 


The son of Miami general 
agent Alfred J. Lewallen, 
CLU, A. John Lewallen, 
Jr., chose a career in life 
insurance because of the 
prestige and a deep con- 
viction about the impor- 


A. J. Lewallen, Jr. — tance of the job. 


Melvyn J. Huber, assist- 
ant general agent of the 
Solomon Huber-New 
York general agency, 
and son of Solomon Hu- 
ber, credits the knowl- 
edge that he could help 
people solve their prob- 
lems, and make a good 
living doing it, plus the chance to train and 
as the motivation be- 
career. 


Melvyn J. Huber 


develop good men, 
hind his choice of a life insurance 


Bill Robbins, son of Lex- 
ington general agent Earl 
G. Robbins, chose a life 
insurance career because 
of the satisfaction his 
father derives from the 
business and from work- 


Bill Robbins ing with people. 


The son of Hempstead 
general agent Victor R. 
Goldberg, CLU, Bernard 
E. Goldberg, was influ- 
enced by the fine exam- 
ples of insurance men he 
saw so frequently, plus 
the desire to enter a pro- 
fession in which he could 
help others and earn a good income. 


Gerald E. Youngman, 
son of New York gen- 
eral agent Arthur V. 
Youngman, entered life 
insurance because of his 
father’s love for the busi- 
ness, and salesmanship. 


Bernard E. Goldberg 


Gerald E. Youngman 


NEW MBL FIELD ADVISORY COUNCIL 
TO PROMOTE LIAISON, UNDERSTANDING 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
announces the formation of a new Field 
Advisory Council to replace its Agents 
Advisory Committee and provide more 
sales assistance. 

The new group will represent full-time 
agents, and by means of an improved for- 
mat, election procedures and objectives, 
is designed to promote more effective liai- 
son and communication between Mutual 
Benefit Life’s home office and the field. It 
will provide a means for the agent to ex- 
press his opinions, and to channel ideas, 
questions, recommendations and_prob- 
lems from the field to the Home Office. 
Among its additional objectives, the 
Council will aid creatively in sales and 
merchandising, consider agents’ special 
problems, erhance the independent con- 
tractor status of the full-time career un- 
derwriter and typify the professional 
career concepts of life underwriting which 
are ingrained in the history of the Mutual 
Benefit field force. 





And a High Average Sale — 


$15,459.00 


In the Annual Report to Policyholders 
last year, Mutual Benefit Life reported 
that the average MBL policy purchased 
in that year was $15,459.00. 











FROM A GROCERY STORE 
TO“ OFFICE OF THE YEAR” 


When the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company was founded in 1845 by Robert 
L. Patterson, and a lawyer, tallow 
chandler, carriage manufacturer and sev- 
eral merchants, they held many of their 
early meetings in the back room of a New- 
ark grocery store. 

Today the MBL Home Office is a 
twenty-story tower of white limestone and 
blue-green glass. At the top, day and night, 
“Mutual Benefit Life” shines in twelve- 
foot stainless steel letters. Completed 
in 1957, the modern structure was hon- 
ored with the national “Office of the Year” 
award, with a commendation for the way 
it combines efficiency and economy with 
beauiy and dignity. 


Mutual Benefit Life Has 10.16% 
Of Agents in MDRT 


Ranks 4th Among All Companies 


The high caliber of Mutual Benefit Life 
representatives was once again recognized 
with the current tally of Million Dollar 
Round Table memberships. 

156 Mutual Benefit Life agents hold 
Life and/or Qualifying membership in the 
national Million Dollar Round Table. This 
represents over 10% of the MBL field 
force. 

131 Mutual Benefit Life field men — 
8.5% of the entire field force — are Quali- 
fying members. 


High National Membership 


In the entire country, including all com- 
panies, there is a total of 3,040 Million 
Dollar Round Table Life and/or Qualify- 
ing members — of which MBL members 
represent 5%. Coincidentally, Mutual 
Benefit Life, which is the fourth oldest 
life insurance company in the country, 
last year ranked fourth in Million Dollar 
Round Table Memberships. 

In Mutual Benefit Life’s own Million 
Club, there are 90 members who each 
wrote a million dollars or more Mutual 
Benefit Life business last year. 
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WE HAVE YOUR 


Blueprint 


For Success 


* What does it take to be an outstanding general 
agent in Accident and Health? Can an agent suc- 
cessfully sell most any type of A & H coverage? 
Does selling A & H differ from selling other types 


of insurance? The answers to these important 
questions and many more—that make the differ- 
ence between ordinary results and extraordinary 
success—are available to interested general agents 
from Combined. 


During our phenomenal growth we have developed 
an invaluable blueprint for making general agents 
master builders in A & H. Find out what this blue- 
print can do for you—by writing to: Disability Di- 
vision, Combined Insurance Company of America, 
5050 Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


COMBINED GROUP OF COMPANIES 


Exclusive Specialists in ACCIDENT— SICKNESS — HOSP/TAL— MEDICAL INSURANCE 


W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT 
Combined Insurance Company of America, Chicago First National Casualty Company, Wisconsin 


Hearthstone Insurance Company of Massachusetts, Boston Combined American Insurance Company, Dallas 
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Another 
distinguished 
client for 
Nationwide 


Group 


Insurance 


MEET MR. ALBERT PICK, JR., distinguished new client of Nationwide Group Insurance. As president of the Pick 
Hotels Corporation, Mr. Pick directs the-complex affairs of one of America’s best-managed chains, consisting of 
33 hotels and motels in 30 cities. A progressive-minded company, Pick Hotels choose America’s most progres- 
sive insurance organization—Nationwide—for their group coverage. A Nationwide group health and welfare pro- 
gram now covers executives and employees of the growing Pick chain. Join the distinguished company of business 
leaders like Albert Pick, Jr. Why not check Nationwide for 


your client’s group needs. Your local Nationwide group man 


has a variety of plans—including regular group, creditor’s, asso- ATIONWIDE 


America’s most progressive insurance organization 
ciation, blanket, pension and profit sharing. For full details on 


the best plans for your client, write: SALES DEPT., NATIONWIDE 
Nationwide Life Insurance Company + Nationwide Mutual Insurance 


GROUP OPERATIONS, 246 NORTH HIGH ST., COLUMBUS 16, OHIO. Company + home office: Columbus, Ohio 
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Appearing in 





Saturday Evening Post, 


Time and Newsweek 
with combined 
circulation of over 


10 million. 
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There’s more to a town than you see on the 
surface—a prosperous looking Main Street, 
modern schools and hospitals, attractive parks! 
Behind all this are men who have planned for 
the future of their town and turned plans into 
reality. 

The Massachusetts Mutual man in your 
community is this kind of man . . . the kind 
who accepts community responsibility and 
finds real satisfaction in helping his town 
become an even better place to live. 
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In his own business he makes a further con- 
tribution to the well-being of the community 
... helping families plan their financial secu- 
rity and turn those plans into reality. 
Massachusetts Mutual representatives are 
specially and intensively trained for their 
careers. They are outstanding in earning the 
highest honors in their business—the coveted 
designation of Chartered Life Underwriter... 
membership in the Million Dollar Round 
Table ... and the National Quality Award, 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Zife Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS + ORGANIZED 1851 








THE MAN 
WHO SELLS 
JOHN HANCOCK ... can serve his clients better 


Here are some of the liberal features available in the John Hancock Signature 
Series — they’re strong selling points for every man who sells John Hancock: 


PREMIUM ECONOMIES— Lower premium rates per $1,000 on larger policies. 


MODERN NON - MEDICAL LIMITS— Ages 0—30 $25,000 
31—35 10,000 
36 — 40 5,000 


ACCIDENTAL DEATH BENEFIT~—Triple Indemnity protection while a passenger on a 


common carrier. 


FAMILY INCOME-SINGLE PAYMENT BENEFIT — Beneficiary may take either 
Monthly Income, Single Payment or a combination of both. 


INSURANCE OF INSURABILITY — Guarantees that additional insurance may be purchased 
regardless of health; at issue ages below 25, amounts available may total $60,000. 


RETURN OF PREMIUMS -— An amount equal to premiums paid will be payable upon death 
of the Insured within 10 years of issue. 


CONVERSION ALLOWANCES — Payable on attained age exchanges of Term Insurance for 
permanent plans and when policy owner exercises Insurance of Insurability option. 


SPECIAL PLANS FOR WOMEN — Four special plans for women with lower rates reflecting 
their longer life expectancy. 
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Account selling and account placing are equally im- 
portant to the operation of a successful agency. 
Account selling avoids duplication of coverage, cuts 
costs for your client and is more profitable for you, 
the Independent Agent. 


With the entire account in your agency, the best, 
easiest, most profitable way is to place it all with one 
company. It’s easy because it saves time . . . avoids 
duplication of work. It’s profitable because it gives 
you more time to develop new accounts. 


Representing The Employers’ Group, one of the few 





nationwide multiple line insurance groups, conven- 
ient one-stop service is available to every one of your 
clients. And being The Man with the Plan has many 
other advantages. Trained field representatives assist 
you on every line of insurance. A nationwide net- 
work of branch offices, staffed with professional in- 
Surance men, stand ready to serve you. 


To give your clients the best service possible, offer 
them one-stop service the convenient, well-planned 
way. To save your valuable time, place your client’s »& 
entire account with The Employers’ Group. 


110 MILK STREET 
BOSTON 7. MASSACHUSETTS 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. » The Employers’ Fire Insurance Co. « American Employers’ Insurance Co. 


The Halifax Insurance Co. of Mass. » The Employers’ Life Insurance Co. of America 
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Aktieselskabet Som Er Fremadstraebende 
Aktiebolaget Som NG Framatstravande | 
Aksjeselskapet Som Gjgrer Framskritt 

La Compania Que Va 

La Compagnia Che Va 

La Compagnie Qui Avance 
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In any Language... 


Republic National Life 
Is the GO Company 


of the Life Insurance /ndustry 
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Sickness Protection in 42 States, District of 
Otel Uiaslelr- Mam ol i-1acom -dloremr-lalemm ) Aelaiera  alel =m -d-1)ae 


Surance Service. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE Aécwcance Company on..15 Vis 


LIFE - ACCIDENT + SICKNESS + MEDICAL AND SURGICAL REIMBURSEMENT .- HOSPITALIZATION 
GROUP + PENSION + FRANCHISE + BROKERAGE + COMPLETE REINSURANCE FACILITIES 
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CHRISTMAS (along with the New 
Year season) is like insurance; it 
touches everyone directly or indi- 
rectly. The hearty good wishes in 
“these days all stress the Godliness 
and the Good Neighborliness of all 
Americans. 

So, in that universal spirit, THE 
SPECTATOR wishes you a Christmas 
season alive with excitement in the 
expectancy of good times ahead. 
May you also find in the New Year 
ahead the true happiness which is 
there for all who, in the Spirit of 
Christmas, love God with all their 
hearts and their neighbors as 
themselves. the editors. 


More Company News, P. 38 


NEW HAMPSHIRE INSURANCE has 
offered to purchase all outstanding 
stock of Illinois National Insurance 
through an exchange of stock based 
on seven shares of New Hampshire 
for six of Illinois National. Pro- 
posal is contingent on deposit of 
not less than 81 per cent of Illinois 
National’s outstanding shares. 

PAN-AMERICAN LIFE Cuban op- 
eration has been expropriated by 
the government of Cuba. The com- 
pany reports that no official notice 
of the seizure has been received in 
the home office in New Orleans, but 
it assumes that a United Press In- 
ternational news report of the 
seizure is correct. The company 
states that it will take such action 
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as it can to protect the interests of 
Cuban policyowners, but under 
existing conditions it appears that 
they must deal with the Cuban gov- 
ernment. 

COMMERCE INSURANCE, Chicago, 
has been licensed as a legal reserve 
capital stock company in Illinois 
through a combined merger with 
Jefferson Life and Income _ In- 
demnity. 


TODAY 


IN INSURANCE 


AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION has opened a new 
branch office in Kuala Lumpur, 
capital of the Federation of Ma- 
laya. 

SERTEL-REDUCKA, Miami 
ance agency, has joined Marsh & 
McLennan, international insurance 
brokers. Firm name _ will be 
changed to Marsh & McLennan 
after the first of the year. 


insur- 


Mutual Group Honors Champion Truck Drivers 


For achieving an exemplary record in highway safety, four truck drivers from 
North Carolina received a team trophy presented by the National Association 
of Automotive Mutual Insurance Companies. Winning over entries from 16 other 
states, the team was composed of (I. to r.): George B. Elam, Jr., Clyde W. 
Lutz, Paul L. Pittman, and Baster F. Bates. At right is J. Mearl Sweitzer, president 
of the Employers Mutual Liability, Wausau, Wis., and director of the Association, 
who made the presentation. An individual plaque was also presented to each 
man. Winners had the required record of at least one year of driving without a 
chargeable accident. In addition, they scored highest on skill with trucks and on 
exceptional knowledge of first aid, safety, fire fighting and facts of the trucking 
industry. A Minnesota team was a close second. 





WASHINGTON TRENDS 


By PAUL WOOTON Member, Chilton Editorial Board 


IKE every other business in 
industry, the insurance 
business is waiting speculative- 
ly until the Kennedy administra- 
tion comes into office in January 
to see how closely its legislative 
and administrative efforts dur- 
ing the first half of the year 
match with its campaign prom- 
ises to the electorate. 

From the viewpoint of the in- 
surance business two areas could 
prove to be vital. These are, 
first, the attitude and policy of 
the administration with respect 
to interest rates, and second, 
whether or not the President will seek legislative enactment of a 
new program to place health insurance for the elderly under the 
Social Security system. 

It will be recalled that in August Senator Kennedy fought hard 
to place the proposed elderly health insurance under Social Secur- 
ity. He was stalled in efforts by a coalition of conservative Demo- 
crats and Republicans. This time the Senator faces a Congress 
that will be more conservative than the last session. It will be 
interesting to see whether the new president will use the power 
of his office to try to force the Social Security approach into law. 

On the other hand it may be that President-elect Kennedy would 
feel that there are other issues of graver importance to his admin- 
istration on which he would rather extend the power of his office 
trying to bring about new laws in conformation with his views. 
Finally, there is the axiom that a succeeding Congress does not 
completely undo or reverse the laws enacted by the previous Con- 
gress. Precedent may not weigh heavily in President Kennedy’s 
mind, however, because he has given promise of bold new action. 

With respect to interest rates, a delicate balance would depend 
on two factors, first, whether his administration seeks legislation 
which would result in extensive deficit financing which might lead 
to further inflation and a deterioration of the interest rate struc- 
ture. Second, it depends on what policies he may intimate to the 
Federal Reserve Board as his wishes with respect to debt manage- 
ment. While the Federal Reserve Board since 1951 has main- 
tained independence from administration policy in determining its 
open market attitudes, it is conceivable that should a conflict arise 
between the Federal Reserve Board and the President and his 
Treasury secretary the Board might be induced to modify its policy 
or alternatively to resign. There is precedent for resignation in 
that Thomas McCabe resigned as chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board when it became apparent that he could not see eye to eye 
with the Truman administration, although he withheld his resig- 
nation until a compromise had been reached freeing the Federal 
Reserve Board from Treasury domination. @ 
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SUNSET LIFE, Olympia, Wash., is 
the survivor in a merger with Old 
American Life of Seattle. The two 
firms will combine operations at 
the end of this year. 

Stock FIRE and CASUALTY IN- 
SURANCE FIELD CLUB of North 
Carolina is the new name for the 
Stock Fire Insurance Field Club. 
Membership is now open to inde- 
pendent agents in all lines except 
life, accident and health. 


More Building Facts, P. 40 





Toronto, Ontario. North American Life 
began construction November | on a new 
head office building immediately north of 
its present site. Ten-story steel frame struc- 
ture will contain a gross area of 257,000 
sq. ft. with 163,000 sq. ft. of office space. 
Architects: Marani, Morris & Allan. Con- 
struction: Pigott Construction Co. Cost: 
$6 million. Completion date: May, 1962. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. Con- 
tinental Casualty has moved into 
larger remodeled quarters occupy- 
ing more than 6,000 sq. ft. The 
former branch office has been ex- 
panded into a multiple lines facility 
and combined with National Fire. 
Both companies are members of the 
Continental-National Group. 

BOULDER, COLORADO. Green Shield 
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TODAY 





Life has moved into a new $400,000 
home office building. 

DALLAS, TEXAS. Southland Plaza, 
landscaped park area of the South- 
land Life Center, has received a 
“Plant America” industrial award 
from the American Association of 
Nurserymen. Contest was the 
Eighth Annual Industrial and In- 
stitutional Landscaping and Beau- 
tification competition. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS. American Gen- 
eral Group will erect a new head- 
quarters building. The board has 
provisionally accepted an offer by 
Texas Eastern Transmission Cor- 
poration for the purchase of the 
First City National Bank Building 
which American General had 
planned to use as its home office. 

ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXIco. Na- 
tional Security Life has broken 
ground for a new $1 million home 
office building. 


And in the Future 


December 12-13—Annual meeting, Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Counsel, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

December 13—Annual meeting, Institute of 
Life Insurance, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York. 

December 14-15—Annual meeting, LIAA, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

December 28-29—Annual meeting, Ameri- 
can Association of University Teachers 
of Insurance, Ambassador-Kingsway, St. 
Louis, Mo. : 

January 8-14—Leaders Seminar, University 
of Puerto Rico, Puerto Rico. 

January 23-27—Annual meeting, American 
Mathematical Society, Willard Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

January 26-27—LIAMA Atlantic Alumni As- 
sociation Graduate Seminar in Manage- 
ment Trends, Cherry Hill Inn, Haddon- 
field, N. J. 

February 9-10—Fire conference, Conference 
of Mutual Casualty Companies, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

February 13-15—Group insurance forum, 
Health Insurance Association, Biltmore 
Hotel, New York. 

March 6-8—Data processing conference, 
American Management Association, Stat- 
ler Hilton Hotel, New York. 
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IN INSURANCE 


Continued 


CAPITOL HEADLINES 


by Dave Heinly 


By 1963 all 50 states will be participating in the joint state- 
federal program of health care for the aged, Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare Arthur S. Flemming predicts. Flemming 
feels the program has a future no matter what Congress does next 
year on compulsory health care under the Social Security pro- 
gram. Twelve states are already taking definite action and 22 
others are talking about it. 


D. of C. Insurance Commissioner Albert F. Jordan has issued 
regulations on operations of companies licensed to write variable 
annuity contracts. Rules become effective December 31, 1960 


Civil Service Commission is launching an intensive study to 
determine the effectiveness so far of the federal employees health 
benefits program. Commission wants to know what government 
workers think of the program, where changes can or should be 
made. Results of study will also be used to renegotiate contracts 
with carriers of plans participating in the program. 


Efforts to “equalize” federal tax treatment of stock and mutual 
nonlife insurance companies are being renewed. Legislation has 
been prepared for Congress which would place mutual and re- 
ciprocal companies on the same tax footing with other business 
corporations. The Treasury Department, winding up a month 
long series of conferences with industry officials, was told that 
equal taxation of mutual companies in 1959 would have resulted 
in additional revenue to the Treasury of about $30 million. 


Census Bureau has completed its 1960 population count. New 
figures indicate that since 1950 the total number of U. S. citizens 
has increased 18.5 per cent. Total for the 50 states is 179,323,175 
persons. All but four states recorded an increase in the ten-year 
period. Top area growth was in the West with a 38.9 per cent in- 
crease. California led all the states with an increase in popula- 
tion of almost 50 per cent. 


Federal Aviation Agency has signed a new contract with Tele- 
Trip Company for selling air trip insurance by machine at Wash- 
ington, D. C.’s National Airport. Under terms of a five-year con- 
tract, Tele-Trip, a subsidiary of Mutual of Omaha, will limit the 
amount of insurance a person may carry to $150,000. Premium 
rates are set at 2% cents per thousand dollars of principal sum 
coverage, instead of 34% cents as before. FAA chief Elwood P. 
Quesada said the new rates “are more nearly commensurate with 
the air travel industry’s lew loss ratio of many years standing.” 
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“Your Agency Should 
Represent the Atlantic 


Te Companies 


mw», Because... 


“You'll find Atlantic flexible, cooperative, 
open-minded, ready to solve your problems. 
They listen to agents. 

“In planning a new commercial policy, 
Atlantic first asked agents what they wanted. 
The policy that resulted was actually based 
on agents’ recommendations. 

“Another thing. Atlantic’s advertising and 
public relations programs tell the public to 


buy insurance from you, the independent 
agent or broker. And Atlantic prepares 
special advertising for agents’ use entirely 
omitting the Companies’ name. 

“For real help in meeting competition, 
look to the Atlantic Companies: Centennial, 
the stock company—and Atlantic, the quality 
mutual with the long reputation for giving 
the producer the services he needs.” 


Have one of our Special Agents come and tell you how our unique team—stock 
company and mutual company—can help your agency grow. Your inquiry is invited. 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 


e CENTENNIAL 


Home Office: 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
28 Offices in Cities from Coast to Coast 


Multiple Line Companies Writing Marine, Fire and Casualty Insurance 
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FREE BOOKLET from MONY compares life insurance 


with stocks and bonds as an investment... reveals 
that life insurance can be superior in many cases 


In these inflationary times, do your clients sometimes ques- 
tion the investment possibilities of life insurance? Do they 
ask: ‘Should I buy term and invest the rest?’ 

MONY’s new booklet, “The Unique Investment Features of Life 
Insurance,” will help you answer these questions and others. 
The booklet compares the investment performance of life 
insurance as against stocks and bonds, and cites advantages 
that life insurance often has over any other kind of invest- 
ment. The booklet has created so much favorable comment 
that we are making it available to all life insurance people. 


If you’d like a free copy, MONY will send you one. 
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MONY, Dept. $P-126 ~ ae 
Broadway at 55th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


Please send me a free copy of: “The Unique 
Investment Features of Life Insurance.” 


Name 
Address —- 


a Zone. State a 


Mars: 0- New Vor = 


The Mutval Lite insurance Company Of New ¥ 
‘, 
Soles ond service offices locoted throughout the Unit Conede Tifs™ 


For Lite Accident & Sichners Group ance m TODAY MEANS MONEY TOMORROW! 
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Christmas Time 


. . we wish you could hear the chimes atop the 


eoeeeeveeeeeeeeeeee 


Equitable Tower when they play so many of 
our beautiful and best loved Christmas Carols. 
We wish that your hearts could be made a little 
lighter, and your days a little brighter, as are those 
of thousands of our home city residents. But most 
of all, we wish for you and yours a most happy 
Holiday Season. 


Cyuilable 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 
FOUNDED 1867 — DES MOINES 


eeeeveeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeseseeseeseeeereeereeeerereereeeeeeeeeeeee 
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You can count on Continental 
to write AsH on... 











f 











La 


Every step counts when you’re a highwire artist—and highwire artists can count on Continen- 
tal for Accident and Health Insurance. We’re just as happy to write A&H on the tightrope 
walker as on the man with both feet on the ground and shoes in hand, tiptoeing in after a long 
poker session with the boys. 

See your nearest Continental Agent or Branch Representative for complete information on 
any of our A&H products—Loss of Income ... Hospital... Medical... Accidental Death... 
Travel, etc. Individual and Group coverages are available for Standard and Impaired Risks 


and People Over 65. 


A Member of the 


For A&H agency appointments, write to: | CONTINENTAL-NATIONAL 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT GROUP 


Continental Casualty Company <r ss: 


National Fire of Hartford 


Transportation Insurance Company 


310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 4 


Transcontinental Insurance Company 


ASOT 
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OPEN RETAILERS’ EYES TO THE GAPS IN THEIR 
CRIMINAL LOSS PROTECTION WITH ATNA'S 
BRAND NEW SALES AID. 


How many retailers in your area keep up 
to date on their insurance needs? Very 
few. Aitna’s new streamlined Simplify 
and Save Checklist is designed to do just 
that—update, upgrade both old and new 
accounts. It gets your ‘‘foot in the door’’ 
in a helpful way and sets up your prospect 
for a Storekeeper’s Burglary Policy, or 
other modern protection plans. These are 
the days that retailers are most vulner- 
able to loss through burglary, and they 
know it. Use this new tool as a mailer, or 
in person, to get the business on your 
books. 





ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


55 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. SIMPLI-EYy : 


GENTLEMEN: 


Please send me a sample copy of vour 
Simplify and Save Checklist for Retailers. 








NAME 

AGENCY Be ory dengoro gape entet hoe ya 

This 10 minute test will help give you the answers. — 
Put 2” opposite 


Put a? oppeate the Hom you're unaure of, ; 
Put an X “0% 0 YOU Present insurance program. 


Water Damage 
1. Shapers 10 Demolition required by 
Ase you insared agaist Sity Gomes 
on 
Fire and Lightning 
Windstorm and Hail 
Explosion 


ADDRESS 








‘Smoke 
eee 


sree Os BING 


Proven Symbols of Professional Service 
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EXTRAORDINARY HONORS FOR A DISTINGUISHED WOMAN 


New York Life’s LILLIAN CG. HOGUE 


New President of C.L.U. 


first woman ever to receive this honor! 


To be named President of the American 
Society of Chartered Life Underwriters 
is an honor in which Lillian Hogue can 
take special pride. For this is one of the 
most coveted offices a professional life 
underwriter can hold. 

Miss Hogue’s career is notable for a 
consistent pattern of honors and recog- 
nition for which she has earned a listing 
in Who’s Who of American Women. 
Joining New York Life in 1944 in Detroit, 


she attained her C.L.U. designation in 
1946. She is now serving as a trustee of 
the American College of Life Under- 
writers and has been Secretary and Vice 
President of the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters. Among her 
many other offices, Miss Hogue is the 
treasurer of the Detroit Life Insurance 
and Trust Council and a life member of 
the Women Leaders Round Table. 
Lillian Hogue has also received recog- 


nition for her many civic endeavors. She 
is Past President of the Detroit Business 
Woman’s Club; Past Chairman of the 
Detroit Inter-Club Council of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs. 
She is also a member of various other 
groups including the Michigan League 
for Crippled Children. 

New York Life is extremely proud of 
Lillian G. Hogue’s outstanding business 
and personal record. We join her many 
friends and associates in extending to 
her our warmest congratulations and 
best wishes for her continued success. 


NEW YORK LIFE «yl Insurance Company 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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“I don’t understand the claim department 
and the claim department doesn’t understand me.” 


This is the case of the man in the middle _agents the prompt service they need and 
—or the men in the middle. The agent have a right to expect. 

is the middle man between the insured 
and the adjuster; the adjuster is the 
middle man between the insured and 
the Company. Better understanding — 
all around — results from Bituminous 
claim handling. Bituminous claim men 
have the knowledge and the authority 
to adjust the loss right, and right now. 
And they’re strategically located in 43 
offices to give Bituminous insureds and 





Bituminous techniques in applying 
modern rating procedures, tailor- 
ing the plan to the individual risk, 
put you in a better competitive 
position for new business ... and 
for keeping it. 











Specialists in Workmen's Compensation 


Bituminous | ualty Corpe 3 


BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
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We can't make wine from water; we can’t jump over the moon; we can’t 
eliminate taxes; we can’t change the weather; and we can’t guarantee that every agent we contract 


is going to be a brilliant, overnight success. 


But this we can do: we can give you the rare 
opportunity to succeed to the full extent of 
your own ability and determination. And we 
can give you the training, support, merchandise, 
encouragement, and incentives to make the most of 


that opportunity. 


Miracles, however, we just can’t do. 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE Insurance Company - Cin 


Security for the American Family since 1867 
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“Would you have spotted this coverage 
flaw that won me a *1,000,000 account?” 


by a Philadelphia insurance agent 


“For some time, I handled a small part of a large 
manufacturer’s insurance program, and kept my eye 
peeled for bigger things . . . without much success, 
I’m afraid. 


“Then one day I happened to be talking with Tom 
McLaughlin, an Underwriter for The American. As I 
described my client’s program to him, Tom ques- 
tioned the need for the separate Profits and Com- 
missions policy which the manufacturer was carry- 
ing, through another agent, to cover loss of profits on 
his finished stock inventory. 


“Checking further, Tom and I discovered that the 
values being reported by the manufacturer, under a 
Stock Reporting clause policy, included the selling 
price value of his finished stock. By attaching the 
selling price clause to the Reporting Form policy, 
we could completely drop the separate Profits and 
Commissions policy and save my client $500 on 
premiums annually! 


“As a result, I wrapped up the entire fire line . . 
$100,000 on buildings and contents, and $900,000 
Stock Reporter. That’s why it’s such a pleasure to 
do business with Tom and The American. It means 
more business for me!” 


You, too, can help yourself to extra income by 
taking advantage of The American’s fine reputation, 
multiple line facilities and excellent branch office 
services . .. offering authoritative underwriting, 
prompt policy-writing, expert engineering, pre- 
mium auditing and speedy claim attention. Con- 
tact your closest branch office. Let us prove to 
you that The American means business .. . MORE 
BUSINESS FOR YOU. 


NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
The American Insurance Company « American Automobile 
Insurance Company « Associated Indemnity Corporation 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH »AUTOMOBILE+ BONDS+ BURGLARY FIRE & ALLIED LINES+ GENERAL LIABILITY 


GLASS + INLAND & OCEAN MARINE - 
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MULTIPLE PERIL - 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
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CHILDREN’S 
PLAN 


NOW! 2 BILLION DOLLARS. 


EYRE INSURANCE FN f On 


Multiple plans designed to meet the modern needs of its policy- — 
owners have spelled growth for United of Omaha. Since 1953, — 
United has more than doubled its insurance in force. K 
your eye on United in the Sixties! Real career opportuniti 
present themselves with this growing, service-minded comp 
And United’s Lifetime Career Contract means— extra pay—the 


< 
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Soaring to New Heights 


, 


Fred L. Gray Company, “‘the House of Insurance’ 
in Minneapolis, has been associated with Standard 
Accident, as supervising general agents, for almost 
40 years. Over this period of time the organization 
has prospered and grown to an unquestioned posi- 
tion of insurance industry leadership in the terri- 
tory it serves. And, today, with aggressive, 
progressive president John E. Reimann, Jr., ‘‘at 
the controls,’ Fred L. Gray Company is soaring 
to new and even greater heights of success. 


Standard Accident’s role in this outstanding suc- 
cess story will... in light of Mr. Reimann’s high 
regard for the Company .. . be a continuing one. 


Specifically, Mr. Reimann has this to say about 
Standard ... ‘“To have earned the fine reputation 
that Standard has in our territory . . . there must 
be a reason. We feel the reason is that the Standard 
has proved to be an intelligent, progressive and 
friendly Company . the kind an agent enjoys 
doing business with. Whether in underwriting, 
claims or safety engineering, Standard ’s facilities 


have always been tops. Through the Fred L. Gray 
Co., agents place over $2,000,000 in business with 
Standard annually . .. proof positive that Standard 
has the confidence of their agents, who know that 
every piece of business placed will receive the 
best service available anywhere.” 


Standard Accident holds Fred L. Gray Co., in 
similar high esteem and there, in a nutshell, is 
the foundation for the fine relationship between 
Standard and its agents . joint understanding 
and respect. 


Re 


{y 


DAN, 
D> 


oh 


STANDARD ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


640 TEMPLE AVENUE «+ DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CASUALTY ¢« FIRE ¢ MARINE ¢ FIDELITY ¢ SURETY 
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THIS IS THE SIGN OF 


The world’s most reliable automatic 
protection services against fire, bur- 


glary, holdup and other hazards. 


It is the bane of burglars and arsonists, 
who recognize it as a formidable adver- 
sary. ADT subscribers from coast to 
coast are proud to display this mono- 
gram on their premises. It isa promise to 
their employees, customers and neigh- 
bors that they have provided the most de- 
pendable and modern service available 


to protect their lives, property and jobs. 


The reputation of this symbol stems 
from the organization behind it, the 


American District Telegraph Company. 


Controlled Companies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A NATIONWIDE 


Executive Office: 
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The unmatched efficiency: of this com- 
pany in safeguarding life and property 
is attained through everlasting atten- 
tion to maintenance. It is the leader in 
its field, not only because of its superior 
detection and signaling devices, but be- 
cause all ADT systems are regularly 
inspected, tested and always ready for 


reliable operation. 


Is your building 99 and 99/100ths per 
cent immune to losses by fire or bur- 
glary ? If not, call the ADT office listed 
in your telephone directory and find out 
how you can be better protected and 
(as is often the case) save money, too! 


ORGANIZATION 
155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 





The BMA 
repre sentative Here’s a BMA representative on his 


way to make a sales presentation 


Ca»nn ... unburdened but completely 


equipped. He’s not lugging a heavy 
[ briefcase, yet he has all the visual 
travel hght selling aids he needs. 
? In his pocket is one or more of the 
pcre and far 4 BMA Pocket Books—sales 


presentation booklets with all the 
basics but without the bulk. In the 
414, x 6 Pocket Books are eye-catching 
visuals and proposal pages for different 
ages outlining benefits provided by 
the various plans. Rate pages and even 
guaranteed values are illustrated in 
CUNIAD s ul Sea , this convenient size. And there’s a 


Blanuillen "*B% ‘4, f 
— 4 >. pocket to accommodate blank 
ra tien: 


earet hexee 
la» 


proposals and sales pieces. 


The benefits? His sales presentation 
piece is always quickly accessible— 
right in his pocket. He doesn’t 
overwhelm his client with a sheaf of 
papers and folders. All the information 
is right there in the booklet . . . easy 
for both him and his client to read. 
No wonder these Pocket Books are best 
sellers for the BMA representative. 
They help him to do a superior job 

in every situation. 
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EDITORIAL 
By J fel: Callie 


For 1961—Assets Will Reach $178 Billion 


EAR will bring growth to insurance during 
1961. Fear of recession, fear of inflation, 

fear of war both hot and cold, fear of govern- 
ment both in Washington and at State Capitals 
will cause men to look to the future and buy 
financial protection against the perils envisioned. 

Assets of all insurance companies at the end 
of 1960 are nearly $160 billion. These assets 
will be $178 billion by the end of 1962. Life 
insurance in force in the United States when 
the president elect’s term ends in 1964 will 
reach over one trillion dollars. 

The record of insurance down the years 
supports the position that in troublous times 
Americans turn to the institution of insurance. 
Against the threat of storms men build more 
firmly. 

As the year ends many factors to disturb are 
operative. Most economists aver that we are 
even now in a business decline. Many believe 
that the trend toward the lowered interest rates 
will prevail. The general assumption also is 
that the new government policies may lead to 
inflation. No one can consider Cuba, the Congo, 
Algeria, China, and Berlin without some appre- 
hension. When Congress meets, the extension 
of social security benefits and costs is a poten- 
tial burden for all to shoulder. So too, many 
States will consider new compulsory automo- 
bile protection, new taxes and other measures 
equally of concern to the insurance industry. 

To meet the variety of needs of the coming 
year, life insurance will present a new line of 
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permanent protection contracts. They will be 
designed to serve both those whose incomes may 
be reduced and those whose assets may be 
diluted by inflation. Insurance buyers will be 
made conscious by the underwriters of the wis- 
dom of higher premium policies to supplement 
their term and group coverages. So too, every 
famiiy will seek health protection in private 
companies whether or not government subsidies 
or social security protection is made available. 

Assets of life insurance companies at the end 
of 1961 should amount to $138 billion and insur- 
ance outstanding $700 billion. 


Optimistic Prospects 


In the non-life area, there is cause for op- 
timism for increased premium income. New 
homes, modern hotels and business building 
will stimulate sale of fire, liability and com- 
pensation coverages. Modern methods of mar- 
keting and distribution are opening broader 
needs for inland marine and other protections. 
An aroused old line agency organization will 
carry the fight to their over-the-counter and 
direct writing competition for a larger share of 
the premiums. This will increase the income of 
all as well as protect property owners. 

Assets of non-life companies will increase to 
$40 billion at the end of 1961 as a result of a 
premium volume of $16 billion, of which $9 
billion will be from property lines and $7 billion 
from personal protecting contracts. 





Major Fire, Casualty Companies 


Have 0.7% Profit in 10 Years 


N underwriting loss of .4 per 
cent was scored by 98 of the 
leading and larger stock fire insur- 
ance companies in the decade end- 
ing December 31, 1959, on pre- 
miums earned of $23.6 billion. 
Ninety-seven casualty companies 
for the same decade had an under- 
writing profit of 1.3 per cent on 
premiums earned of $32.9 billion. 
Combining the two groups, we 
see that property insurance under- 
writing in ten of the most prosper- 


ous years in the history of the 
United States scored an underwrit- 
ing profit of less than one per cent 
of their premiums earned of $56.5 
billion—.7 per cent to be exact. 

In this issue—pages 77, 78, 79, 
80—THE SPECTATOR presents its 
annual “decade” tables. One shows 
the underwriting and investment 
results for the decade ending in 
1959 of 98 companies whose busi- 
ness is predominantly fire insur- 
ance. The other table shows the 


decade results of 97 companies 
whose business is mainly casualty 
insurance. 

The leading lines of the fire 
group are fire insurance with 
earned premiums of about one 
quarter of the total business and 
automobile physical damage pre- 
miums less than one-fifth of the ag- 
gregate. Automobile liability bodily 
injury with a trifle less than a 
quarter of the total is the leading 
casualty line. Workmens Compen- 





Financing U.S. Medical Care 


Should we try a compulsory health program here? Voluntary in- 
surance programs now give major aid to medical care, which 
might be lost in the compulsory approach.—By J. F. Follmann, 
Jr., Research Director, Health Insurance Association 


N 59 nations throughout the 

world today medical care for 
all—or for most inhabitants—is 
provided by the government. Most 
of these provide medical benefits 
under a compulsory social insur- 
ance system. Many have come into 
being since World War II, although 
the first government scheme be- 
came effective in Germany in 1833. 

Some, such as Sweden, the 
U.S.S.R., and the United Kingdom, 
provide medical services under a 
separate governmental program 
covering all residents. Others, such 
as Belgium, Denmark, and Japan 
provide government subsidization 
for private mutual sickness funds, 
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membership in which is_ usually 
compulsory. Still others, such as 
Australia, use a combination of 
these approaches. 

All European nations except Fin- 
land have some type of governmen- 
tal health and maternity program. 
All types of government struc- 
tures and all forms of political and 
social ideologies are represented 
among those nations having broad 
government medical care programs. 

Notably absent from the nations 
having enacted broad government 
medical care programs is the 
United States. The subject has been 
under consideration at the Federal 
level, however, intermittently since 


1927 when President Hoover ap- 
pointed a Committee on the Costs 
of Medical Care. There then fol- 
lowed the appointment of an Inter- 
departmental Committee by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1935 and the con- 
vening of the National Health Con- 
ference in 1938. 

In 1939, Senator Wagner intro- 
duced the first bill to Congress 
which would have provided a broad 
compulsory medical care program 
through Federal subsidies to the 
states. This was followed in 1941 
by a similar, though more liberal, 
bill by Senator Capper. In 1942 a 
proposal by Representative Eliot 
would have, for the first time, 
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Decade Tables on pages 77 through 80 show small under- 
writing gain for 195 companies.—By T. J. V. Cullen, editor 


sation premiums is the second best 
with 12 per cent of the total. (We 
developed the totals for the various 
lines from figures in THE SPECTA- 
TOR’s annual books, the “Fire In- 
dex,” and the “Handy Chart.’’) 
As could be expected, the leaders 
had a higher loss ratio in 1960 
than the average loss ratio for the 
group in which they were the 
larger contributors to premiums. 
Also each of the four lines had 
lower ratios of losses incurred to 


premiums earned in 1959 than they 
recorded in 1958. 

Another point of interest in con- 
nection with the loss experience of 
leaders may be of significance. In 
each of the last two years, fire and 
automobile physical damage insur- 
ance had higher loss ratios in the 
fire group than the same lines did 
as secondary lines in the casualty 
group. Also the automobile bodily 
injury liability and Workmens 
Compensation recorded higher loss 
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ratios in the casualty group where 
they were the leaders than they did 
in the fire group where their vol- 
ume was of less importance. From 
this it could be deduced that com- 
panies are prone to a more liberal 
underwriting policy to obtain vol- 
ume in their major lines. 

The aggregate premium earned 
of the two groups during 1959 
was $56,532,224,969. Against this 
amount, losses incurred totalled 

Continued on page 76 





placed the administration of a com- 
pulsory medical care program 
wholly with the Federal govern- 
ment. The following year the first 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill was in- 
troduced. 


Flow of Proposals 


Since that time there has been a 
continuous flow of essentially simi- 
larly intended proposals, as well as 
proposals for Federal subsidies of 
various kinds. Meanwhile, the 
Ewing report to the President in 
1948, the Clark report to the Sen- 
ate in 1951, and the Magnuson re- 
port to the President in 1952 not 
only made available a fund of back- 
ground material but served to influ- 
ence the opinions of many. 

More recently the issue has cen- 
tered on the provision of certain 
types of medical care for certain of 
the aged population, the first such 
bill having been introduced in 1952. 
This issue reached its height in in- 
tensity this year. A strong effort 
for enactment of a social security 
type bill was made by organized 
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labor with committees of Congress 
being asked to consider a variety of 
measures. 

To note the absence of a broad 
compulsory government program 
for medical care in the United 
States is not to say, however, that 
local, state and federal govern- 
ments have not evidenced concern 
over the economic consequences of 
illness and accidents. Quite the con- 
trary. Workmen’s Compensation 
laws in all states and non-occupa- 
tional statutory disability benefits 
laws in four states bear witness to 
this concern. So does the tax relief 
provided in state and federal in- 
come tax laws for personal medical 
expenses and for employer contri- 
butions to voluntary health insur- 
ance programs. So, also, do the 
$5.4 billion being spent annually by 
the various levels of government 
for the provision of medical care 
for certain persons such as the 
needy, the veterans, uniformed ser- 
vices personnel and their depen- 
dents, seamen, government em- 
ployees, Indians and Eskimos, and 


those in penal and corrective insti- 
tutions; for the construction of 
hospitals and other facilities for 
care; for public health facilities; 
for medical education; and for re- 
search. 


Spread of Resources 


There are probably many, often 
interrelated, reasons why a broad 
government medical care program 
has not been enacted in the United 
States. One, unquestionably, would 
be the high level of medical care in 
our nation and the general avail- 
ability of medical care services and 
facilities. Another would be the 
generally high standard of living 
and the increasing spread of our 
economic resources among the pop- 
ulation. These standards are char- 
acteristic of the United States and 
have set it apart from most other 
nations. 

Still another reason would be the 
important role played by our many 
voluntary agencies and by our local 
communities, counties, and states 

Continued on page 57 
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1960 Results Fair for Crop Plan 


Federal Crop Insurance will have a good year—if results 
so far are not upset.—By Frank N. McCartney, manager, 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 


United Stotes Deportment of Agriculture 


FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION 
LOSS RATIOS 1948-1959 
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Huebner: Reform Through Education 


One of his friends describes how Dr. Huebner has "changed an 
industry" through voluntary education.—By Edison L. Bowers 


EW persons during their life- 

times have received so many 
significant and well-deserved hon- 
ors as those which have been be- 
stowed upon Dr. S. S. Huebner. 
While most persons today associate 
his career with various facets of 
insurance education, history also 
will record his significant contribu- 
tions to a better understanding of 
the stock and commodity ex- 
changes, maritime affairs, and 
various economic institutions. 
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Notable also are his many ser- 
vices to the United States Govern- 
ment, including his duties as ex- 
pert to the Congressional Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine, an in- 
vestigation that led to the creation 
of the United States Shipping 
Board; his special services to this 
Board which culminated in the 
Model Marine Insurance Law; his 
special services to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board during World War 
II, and his membership on the War 


Department’s Advisory Committee 
on Insurance. 

Dr. Huebner has’ never sold a 
dollar’s worth of insurance in his 
life, but he has “pre-sold” millions. 
Many of his former students have 
been among the country’s leading 
producers. Some of the persons he 
has trained hold executive positions 
in insurance companies which deal 
in billions of dollars worth of in- 
surance protection. 

Thus the “man in the rocking 
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In recent years we have been 
carrying our experimental work 
into the area of trying to de- 
termine whether or not all-risk in- 
surance can be written on an en- 
tirely self-sustaining basis. The 
answer to this, however, will not be 
available until we have authoriza- 
tion by Congress to include admin- 
istrative costs in premium rates. 





Mr. McCartney made the report, 
from which these excerpts are 
taken, before the Crop Hail Confer- 
ence of the National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies. The 
chart of loss ratios comes from the 
“Report to Congress 1959” of the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corpora- 
tion. 





The most outstanding progress 
in our all-risk work during the past 
seven years has been the improve- 
ment we have made in the rate 
structure. Premium rates have been 
increased to a more realistic level 
from a sound insurance standpoint. 

An illustration of how sharply 

Continued on page 49 





chair” has exerted his far-reaching 
influence through education; he 
gives a dignified and convincing 
demonstration of the power of ef- 
fective teaching. His record of ac- 
complishments should be an inspi- 
ration to everyone in the insurance 
profession. 

His biography, published this 
year, correctly stresses some ma- 
jor issues and goals, the resolving 
and attaining of which became Dr. 

Continued on page 55 
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Fictionary Faces 
Facts for Insurance Fun 


iy our detached, middle-aged way, we have been amused for 


several years by “Webster’s Fictionary,’ 


? 


a cartoon series which 


appears in The Travelers’ monthly magazine Protection. George 
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Pensions Need More Protection 


First results from a two-year study suggest that private 


pension plans could use better legal and financial protection 


RE private pension benefits 
adequately protected? Almost 
20,000,000 people are counting on 
private pension plans to provide 
economic security after they retire. 
More than $40 billion have been set 
aside or with insurance companies 
to pay out benefits for 25,000 plans. 
How well will all of these expec- 
tations be met? 

For two years, 32 eminent pro- 
fessors, actuaries, insurance execu- 
tives, industrial and union leaders 
have been struggling to put to- 
gether the complete answer — and 
some recommended actions—to that 
question. Brought together by the 
Pension Research Council of Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania’s Wharton 
School, these leaders worked in four 
groups on the project “The Securi- 


Benefit 
Pension 


ty Behind Anticipated 
Rights Under Private 
Plans.” 

Results of their study started to 
come out this month. “Legal Pro- 
tection of Private Pension Expecta- 
tions” by Edwin W. Patterson of 
Columbia University Law School 
was published as the first of five 
volumes to study the question. The 
other books will deal with: ac- 
tuarial soundness, the emplolyee’s 
legal rights, the process of setting 
up pension plans, and a round-up 
volume to summarize conclusions 
and recommendations. 

Wharton School Professor Dan 
M. McGill, director of the Pension 
Research Council, who is writing 
the summary volume, spoke before 
the LIAA in New York this month 


and gave parts of the answer—and 
some of the recommendations. 
These pension benefit expecta- 
tions are often “inadequately pro- 
tected under existing statutory and 
legal controls” is the conclusion 
from the first volume of the study. 
This is not due to fraud, mal-ad- 
ministration, or diversion of funds, 
Dr. McGill points out. The prob- 
lem is that under many pension 
agreements the employer promises 
definite benefits but reserves the 
right to contribute or not con- 
tribute under certain conditions. 
Unfortunately, the limitations on 
these pension plans are not as 
widely publicized as the benefits. 
“The Federal Welfare and Pension 
Plans Disclosure Act of 1958 





ALDENS, INC., Chicago retail and 
mail order firm, plans to enter the 
life insurance business through a 
wholly-owned subsidiary. Com- 
pany reports that initial sales will 
be solely by mail to catalog custom- 
ers, with life the first line handled. 
Capitalization is reported at about 
$500,000. 

GLENS FALLS proposal to ex- 
change one share of its capital 
stock for each share of the Kansas 
City Fire and Marine has been ap- 
proved by the board of directors of 
each company. Offer is contingent 
on acceptance by 80 per cent of 
Kansas City Fire and Marine 
shares. Latter will continue as a 
separate company with headquar- 
ters remaining in Kansas City. 
Full multiple line operations are 
contemplated including life insur- 
ance written by the affiliated Na- 
tional Life of Canada. 

CORROON & REYNOLDS Corpora- 


Company News 


tion has announced a_ proposed 
merger of American Equitable As- 
surance and Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Insurance of New York, 
to take effect December 31, 1960. 
Both companies are managed by 
Corroon & Reynolds. American 
Equitable would be the survivor. 
Its stockholders would _ receive 
2 1/10th shares of new stock for 
each now held. Stockholders of the 
present Merchants and Manufac- 
turers would receive 72/100th of 
a share of new stock for each old 
share. 

NEW AMSTERDAM CASUALTY and 
THE HOME directors have approved 
a merger proposal and will submit 
a formal agreement to stockholders 
of both companies. After a declara- 
tion of a 10 per cent stock dividend 
on presently issued and outstand- 
ing stock of Home, the Home will 
offer one share of its stock in ex- 
change for each share of New 


Amsterdam. The Home’s current 
cash dividend ($2.20 per share an- 
nually) will be continued and the 
exchange will be tax-free. 

MAMMOTH LIFE & ACCIDENT has 
made a recent proposal of merger 
to Domestic Life & Accident, both 
of Louisville, Ky. North Carolina 
Mutual Life, Durham, N. C., an- 
other Negro insurance company, 
has also reportedly made bids for 
control of Domestic. 

SPARTAN INSURANCE has_ been 
formed as a new subsidiary of 
Pacific Finance Corporation. Com- 
pany will write auto physical dam- 
age, liability, fire, and inland 
marine insurance. 

AMERICAN HERITAGE LIFE, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., has applied to the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion for registration of 354,240 new 
shares of common stock. Shares 
are offered to present stockholders 
at the rate of one new share for 
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should be so amended as to require 
full reporting and disclosure to all 
covered employees and pensioners 
of the degree of sufficiency of the 
funding to produce the benefits pro- 
jected in a level-of-benefit formula, 
taking account of the recent level 
of current-service contributions and 
the unfunded past-service liability. 
This information should be avail- 
able to employees while they are 
still young enough to change em- 
ployers,” writes Dr. Patterson in 
his book. 

Another problem is that the cost 
of pension benefits are not set by 
any standard method. Actuarial as- 
sumptions behind some plans have 
been varied to reduce costs — and 
left those plans inadequately 
funded. The licensing of actuaries 
who may work on pension plans is 
one solution Dr. McGill suggests to 
this part of the problem. 

Another solution may be to re- 
quire a company to pledge all iis 
corporate assets, not merely its 
pension contributions, to back up 

Continued on page 71 





every eight shares held. Receipts 
will be used in part to repay a $1,- 
481,000 short-term indebtedness in- 
curred during acquisition of stock 
of Acme Life of Atlanta. Acme 
was merged on October 31. 


State Admissions 

INTERNATIONAL AUTOMOBILE IN- 
SURANCE EXCHANGE, Indianapolis, 
Ind., to Idaho, Utah and Nevada. 
Licensed in six states. 

CORNBELT INSURANCE, Freeport, 
Ill., to Iowa. Licensed in two states. 

REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE, Dallas, 
Tex., to Vermont. Licensed in 43 
states, the District of Columbia, 
and Puerto Rico. 

STANDARD SECURITY, New York, 
to Louisiana and Oklahoma. Li- 
censed in 17 states. 

MANHATTAN LIFE to New Hamp- 
shire. Licensed in 47 states and 
the District of Columbia. 

PIONEER AMERICAN, Fort Worth, 
Tex., to West Virginia. Licensed 
in 23 states. 

APPALACHIAN NATIONAL LIFE, 
Knoxville, Tenn., to Kentucky. Li- 
censed in five states.@ 
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Canada: Fewer Auto Claims, 
Higher Costs per Claim 


HERE will probably be little change in rates for automobile 
gj yen, in 1961 for Canada. This covers nine provinces and 
excludes Saskatchewan where there is a compulsory government- 
administered plan. 

According to the Green Book, which gives rate-setting statistics 
for more than 300 companies, average cost of third party claims 
rose to $331 in the period ending June 1960. This was 9.2 per cent 
higher than the $303 average in 1958-59 and compared with $290 
in 1957-58 and $272 in 1956-57. This increase is offset by a reduc- 
tion in claim frequency which dropped from 9.4 per 100 cars insured 
in 1958-59 period to 8.9 in 1959-60. This compared with 9.5 per 
100 cars in 1957-58 and 10.5 in 1956-57. 

in 1959-60 period claims frequency dropped in all provinces while 
average cost per claim rose. Below we show experience for 1959-60 
for all provinces except Saskatchewan, compared with experience 
four years ago. 


PERSONAL INJURY AND PROPERTY DAMAGE 


Ratio claims 
and expenses to 
prems. earned 


"1959-60 1955-56 1959-60 1955-56 


Ontario % 93% 8.8 
Quebec 94 9 
Prince Edward Is. 
Newfoundland 
New Brunswick 
Nova Scotia 
Manitoba . 
Alberta 
British Columbia 102 7. 6 
Companies operating in Canada now classify car drivers into 20 categories. 
Here are the results for the rating period ending June 1960 for all provinces, 
except Saskatchewan. 


Claims per 
100 cars insured 


Average cost 
per claim 


SE ——— 


1950-60 1955-56 
$ $ 


Drivers’ Experience—Injuries and Property Damage 
Claims per Average cost 
100 cars per claim 
Class 1 $ 
No male operator under age 25 
la—No claims for 3 years , 319 
1x—No claims for 2 years H 317 
ly—No claims for 1 year. 
1b—Other.... 
Class 2 
With a male driver under age 25 
2a—No claims for 3 years 
2x—No claims for 2 years 
2y—No claims for 1 year 
2b—Other.... 
Class 3 
Cars used chiefly for business, 
principal driver over 25 
3a—No claims for 3 years 
3x—No claims for 2 years 
3y—No claims for 1 _ 
3b— Other. . i 
Class 4 
Cars owned or operated by drivers under 25 
4a—No claims for 3 years... 
4x—No claims for 2 years 
4y—No claims for 1 atti ae ! 397 
4b—Other...... : 8. 405 
Class 5 
Married drivers under 25 years 
5a—No claims for 3 years... f 290 
5x—No claims for 2 years... ! - 240 
5y—No claims for 1 year.... : ; 343 
5b—Other........... ‘ 334 
—Lillian Millar 
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Insurance Building Facts 


WAYNE, NEW JERSEY. State Farm 
Mutual Auto plans to erect a re- 
gional office serving New Jersey, 
New York, and the New England 
area. Red brick building will be 
of modern-colonial design, one story 
high. Cost: $800,000. 60,000 sq. ft. 
Completion date: Mid - summer, 
1961. 

GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Canal Insurance has begun a $200,- 
000 expansion program on its home 
office building. A third floor will be 
added and extensive alterations 
made on the first and second floors. 
Floor space will total 15,000 sq. ft. 
Architects: Beacham & Wood. Con- 
tractor: Yeargin Construction Co. 
Completion date: April, 1961. 

HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA. 
West Virginia Life now occupies a 
new home office. Newly acquired 
building has 7,000 sq. ft. of office 


space. 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE. Appa- 
lachian National Life has moved 
into new home office quarters on 
the first floor of the recently reno- 
vated Greater Tennessee Building. 
Company occupies nearly 5,000 sq. 
ft. of office space with options for 
an additional 3,000 sq. ft. over a 
period of five years. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. Mutual 
of Omaha and United of Omaha 
occupy a newly erected division and 
service office building. Ten smaller 
unit offices are located throughout 
the city. 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 
ings have been poured for the sev- 
en-story John Hancock building. 
Company plans to lease the major 
portion. Architects: Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, New York; Ed- 
ward W. Tanner & Associates, Kan- 
sas City, associates. General con- 
tractor: Long Construction Co. 


Foot- 
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Hartford, Connecticut. Resolute Insurance 
has moved into new quarters in the re- 
novated Morgan Building, now identified 
as the Resolute Building. Six-story structure 
contains 52,500 sq. ft. of floor space. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. Northwestern National Life has sub- 
mitted a proposal for a new $7 million home office building to the 
Minneapolis Housing and Redevelopment Authority. Insurance com- 
pany is one of several business firms participating in a $43 million 
plan for renewal and cevelopment of the city’s downtown area. If 


accepted, plans call for replacement of approximately 40 per cent 
of the lower downtown section with new buildings and open areas. 
Known as Gateway Center, the project involves the insurance 
firm’s headquarters, a $9% million hotel, a $2 million IBM office 
and training school, apartments, and a landscaped central plaza 
for recreation and entertainment areas. 

Northwestern National’s tentative plans call for a building with 
a gross area of some 230,000 sq. ft. Structure would consist of a 
basement, four upper floors, and a penthouse. Location would bring 
the company within one block of its original office when founded 
in 1885. 


Minneapolis, Wisconsin. Employers Mutuals 
of Wausau has opened a new branch office. 
Building is one story, of reinforced con- 
crete, with brick and curtain wall exterior 
and tinted windows. 16,089 sq. ft. Archi- 
tect: Childs & Smith, Chicago. 





Los Angeles, California. Western & South- 
ern occupies a new $5 million regional 
building. Five-story structure has polished 
granite facades on the north, east, and 
west elevations. A four-story curtain wall 
has spandrels of embossed, porcelainized 
steel mounted in five-foot modular units. 
Building is set back 32 ft. to allow for 
landscaping and display of art forms. A 
decorative fountain at the northeast corner 
has two stainless steel basins and a larger 
pool surmounted by a sculptured terra- 
cotta group of eagles in flight. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana. Lincoln National Life has more than doubled its previous 
facilities with completion of an addition and service building to its home 
office. Addition is of reinforced concrete faced with Indiana limestone and 
brick. Architects: Holabird & Root, Chicago. General contractor: Wermuth, Inc. 
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Claris Adams 


1891-1960 


a tribute 


from the special memorial 


meeting of the American 


Life Convention (pages 42, 43) 


from some of his own 


stirring speeches (pages 44-48) 


December 1960 


Mr. Adams in the portrait unveiled 
at the ALC memorial meeting. 


LARIS ADAMS was born in Mount Carmel, 

Illinois, on February 8, 1891. He was ad- 
mitted to the Indiana bar in 1912. He was 
married to Elizabeth Rhodes in 1942 by whom 
he is survived as well as by five children. 

He practiced law in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
from 1912 to 1926 as a member of the firm of 
Adams and Turner which specialized in insur- 
ance. He was prosecuting attorney of Marion 
County, Indiana, in 1919 and 1920. In 1924 
he ran unsuccessfully for United States Senator 
in the Republican primary. 

In 1926 he was chosen to succeed Thomas W. 
Blackburn, general counsel and executive secre- 
tary of the American Life Convention. He con- 
tinued in that post until 1929. In that year he 
resigned to become executive vice president of 
the American Life Insurance Co. of Detroit, 
Mich. In 1936 he was elected president of the 
Ohio State Life Insurance Co. of Columbus, Ohio. 
As an officer of both of these life companies, Mr. 
Adams was prominent in the counsels of the 
American Life Convention. 

In 1942 he was nominated to the ALC execu- 
tive committee and was chosen its president for 
one year in 1945. In 1955, Mr. Adams returned 
to the American Life Convention as executive 
vice president and general counsel. He died in 
Washington May 10, 1960. 

A man of rare natural attainments and per- 
sonal charm, Claris Adams during his life time 
was sought by his contemporaries to lead them 
in a variety of socia) and charitable activities. 
His chairmanships and presidencies of such 
groups were many and extended throughout his 
business career. 


—T. J. V. Cullen 
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Claris Adams, a tribute 


Editor’s note: Claris Adams and the American Life 
Convention is the classic story of the man with un- 
usual talents happily identified with an institution 
which had a vital need for the influence those talents 
could bring. Above all, Claris Adams understood that 
life insurance had an unlimited capacity for service 
to people. The American Life Convention, emerging 
to the national scene, had need of a man with his gifts 
in oratory and his ability to phrase felicitously. Down 
the years, the growth of the American Life Conven- 
tion in size and public influence attests the wisdom 
of the committee which selected Claris Adams.— 
J.T. V. Cullen. 


From the unprecedented memorial held for him at 
the October 1960 meeting of the American Life Con- 
vention, THE SPECTATOR presents these tributes from 
the major speakers. 


By William E. Bixby, president 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Missouri 


So long as there is an American Life Convention, 
his will be a name of significance and inspiration. 
Today, five months since his death, we meet to honor 
his life and his works and to memorialize as best we 
can the magnificent contribution he made to our 
organization and to the business of life insurance... . 

Sad though this assignment be, it is indeed a labor 
of love, for Claris Adams was a man truly beloved 
throughout the length and breadth of our institution, 
encompassing the United States and Canada. 


By Herbert Woollen, chairman 


American United Life, Indianapolis, Indian 


At the time I met him, Claris was a member of a 
prominent law firm. They were specializing quite 
successfully in insurance law. 

In addition to his ability as a lawyer, Claris had 
become widely known in Indiana as a public speaker 
and quite a politician. He had already served two 
terms as the prosecutor of Marion County, the seat 
of Indianapolis. 

Being familiar as I was with Claris’ wonderful abil- 
ity as a speaker, it occurred to me that a fine way to 
introduce our new secretary to the eastern insurance 
men would be to ask him to make the ALC’s address 
to the then Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
instead of doing it myself as the ALC’s president. 
The Executive Committee agreed and so did Claris. 
His address was thoughtful and scholarly. The Asso- 
ciation was pleased with it, and this speech thus be- 
came the first step in Claris’ long trail as a national 
speaker for the Convention and for all of life insur- 
ance itself. 





By Cecil Woods, president 


Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


In 1936, Claris Adams was elected president of the 
Ohio State Life Insurance Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
where he remained for 18 years, demonstrating his 
great capacity as an outstanding company leader and 
executive, the company achieving conspicuous success 
under his capable guidance and direction. 

A coiner of trenchant phrases and a past master 
in the art of vivid and fluent expressions, each year 
Claris addressed many groups. He was characterized 
often as the eloquent and resonant voice carrying the 
message of life insurance far and wide. His superb 
delivery of carefully prepared addresses charmed in- 
numerable agency gatherings and company conven- 
tions. Significant indeed were his contributions to 
formal meetings of other organizations, both within 
and outside our business, extolling the gospel of pro- 
tection, thrift and prosperity, stressing as well the 
true worth of the structure of life insurance and its 
contributions to the economy of our nation. 


By Joseph M. Bryan, chairman 
Pilot Life, Greensboro, North Carolina 


Claris Adams coped effectively with the vexing 
problems of expanded Social Security legislation, when 
it violated the principle of a floor of protection sup- 
posed to underlie the Social Security philosophy. He 
interested himself in union welfare fund legislation 
stemming from the exposed scandals in the labor 
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union activities. He watched with attention the in- 
vestigation and litigation with regard to attacks upon 
the accident and health business and the mail order 
insurance business, as well as the frequently recurring 
investigations of certain aspects of credit insurance. 

Few, if any, life insurance leaders of the past gen- 
eration have been such a dedicated advocate of the 
best traditions, interest and well-being of all segments 
of the business, large and small, Western and East- 
ern, Northern and Southern, stock and mutual, com- 
bination company and ordinary, as was Claris Adams. 
Probably no one has stood up with more forthright 
conviction in his effort to present as an industry a 
common front in which all might live and prosper. 
In his own words, clearly indicated was his faith that 
“truth emerges from much talking, and wisdom from 
an amplitude of argument.” 


By S. J. Hay, chairman 
Great National Life, Dallas, Texas 


Desirous that some more tangible memorial than 
the words of our sorrowed hearts be provided, your 
committee commissioned the eminent American por- 
traitist, Edwin W. Stolzenberg, to prepare a “Forever 
Portrait” of Mr. Adams, which will hang in the head- 
quarters office of the Convention in Chicago. 

In this portrait we see our friend in the full vigor 
of his forceful character, the Claris we all knew; the 
man who, like a magnet, drew to himself friendship 


lasting and loyal and true; the leader who met the 
complex challenge of his era with courage; the pro- 
tagonist of such exceptional skill, the eloquent advo- 
cate, the superb raconteur, the man of rare and 
exceptional powers who unselfishly dedicated them all 
to life insurance. 


By John A. Lloyd, president 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Sorrowing hearts have spoken here. The tribute, 
all of us know, cannot match the man, for speech 
falters and words are feeble things at such a time. 
...Who can recreate the rhetoric, the truly matchless 
human attribute of friendship which was his? Where 
are there words to catch the give and take, the boon 
and sacrifice, of close ties which indeed even span 
generations, and fall today like a benediction across 
the audience, kindling in each and every heart some 
moment of personal memory when this rare friend 
touched each of us with the spark of his vibrant 
character? 

For the formal record of the Convention, your com- 
mittee moves that a copy of these memorial proceed- 
ings be especially inscribed and, as a testimonial of 
our sorrow at the death of Claris Adams and of our 
gratitude for his inspiring life, be presented to his 
widow, to his children and to his sisters and that 
these testimonials also be deposited among the per- 
manent records of our organization. 





The “Insurance Voice’ of Canada, 1926 


At the ALC meeting in 1926 when Claris Adams 
was elected secretary, a young man from Canada ap- 
peared on the program. Leighton T. Foster for the 
first time spoke to the Convention as the “Insurance 
Voice” of Canada. 

At the recent 1960 session which recalled the ser- 
vices of Claris Adams, Leighton Foster once again 
spoke for his country. During the intervening years, 
mutual admiration held these two men warm friends. 

Excerpts from the two talks of Mr. Foster—24 
years apart—reflect the growth of life insurance in 
Canada. They evidence two of the close ties between 
these two great North American republics. 

In 1926, Mr. Foster said, “Life insurance has ex- 
panded more rapidly in Canada than elsewhere in 
the world except the United States. The net amount 
of life insurance in force in Canada at the end of 
1925 amounted to $4,514,064,736, more than one-third 
of which is represented by business in force in On- 
tario. This means that the insurance per capita to 
the entire population exceeds $550. I understand the 
comparable figure in the United States is $630. 

“The great bulk of Canadian life insurance is car- 
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and 1960 


ried by Canadian and American insurers. British 
companies carry $108,572,851 of the total. American 
companies account for $1,377,464,924, and American 
fraternal societies $56,269,619, a total of $1,433,734,- 
548. The balance of $2,971,757,342 is carried by 
purely Canadian insurers. Sixteen American com- 
panies are licensed to transact life insurance in Can- 
ada although only nine may be termed active.” 


Speaking in October, 1960, Mr. Foster said, “The 
net amount of life insurance in force in Canada at 
the end of 1960 will approximate $47,000 million. 
Canadians now own more life insurance in relation 
to national income (163 per cent) than the people of 
any other country—including the United States. Dur- 
ing 1960 it is estimated that new policies issued and 
paid for in cash in Canada will total $6 billion. The 
great bulk of Canadian life insurance continued to 
be carried by Canadian and United States companies 
although we now have companies from the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland and Germany, as well as British 
companies, writing new business in Canada. United 
States companies carry 28 per cent of the business.” 
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Claris Adams, a tribute 


(excerpts from his memorable spe.ches) 


Monument To Unselfishness 
(1926—from speech before 

Life Insurance Presidents 
Association.) 

“T heard the president of one of our great universi- 
ties say that the advertisement which flashed upon the 
boards less than a year ago ‘the ten-millionth Ford 
is in the hands of its owner’ was the announcement 
of a social, industrial, and economic revolution in 
America. But it strikes me that perhaps there is 
nothing more significant and there is no more hopeful 
sign at present than the rise of American life in- 
surance. 

“To those who interpret our civilization in the terms 
of upper Broadway or lower Main Street, to those who 
would brand us as a profligate and wastrel nation be- 
cause fewer men here bury their single talent in the 
ground and more of them put it at risk that they may 
gain ten, to those who say that we worship the Mam- 
mon of materialism with grasping hands and shriveled 
souls, to those who prophesy the doom of free govern- 
ment by free people, I challenge them to gaze upon the 
institution of American life insurance as the greatest 
monument to unselfishness ever conceived by the 
vision and built by the labor of man. 

“Does it not represent the real spirit of America? 
Can a nation be in danger when half its population 
contributes $2,000,000,000 in current savings as a con- 
tribution to the welfare of the next generation? 

“Can free government in this free land be in grave 
danger when free people make such a free-will offer- 
ing? When they keep a balance of $10,000,000,000 in 
the hands of men of vision and capacity, in a great 
economic reservoir which seeps it back slowly and 
conservatively into the great, sound enterprises of 
the nation? And can those prophets of pessimism 
find much to anchor their arguments in the proposition 
that although half of America are creditors of this 
institution and therefore potential critics, insurance 
enjoys public confidence as no other business institu- 
tion in this or any nation the world around?” 


Economic Scope 


(1940—from speech before 
The Institute of Life Insurance) 


“Although individually most life insurance estates 
are modest ones they constitute in the aggregate a 
vast reserve of economic power. In the last ten years 
the companies of the United States have distributed 
to policyholders and beneficiaries in cash or equivalent 
credits more than $25,000,000,000. This vast sum ap- 
proaches at least all expenditures of the Federal 


Government for relief projects and pump priming ex- 
periments. We can only speculate as to the effects of 
the depression in the dislocation of economic processes 
and consequent impact upon our social order had it 
not been for the supplementary force of life insurance 
funds. The difference, however, is fundamental. Life 
insurance left no staggering debt behind. It was an 
incentive, not a deterrent to private enterprise. It 
did not aggravate the very social ill to which it minis- 
tered. It enriched, it did not impoverish, the spirit of 
its beneficiaries. No criticism is intended by this 
comparison. Our business has no relationship to public 
relief. The sole purpose is to place the character of 
life insurance in perspective and to demonstrate that 
the institution is an item of no small consequence on 
the asset side of the national ledger. 

“Some critics perceive or feign to perceive a menace 
in the magnitude of the business. They charge that 
we try too hard to sell too much. They complain of 
over-insurance, high pressure methods, and waste 
incident to lapsation. These are all genuine evils, much 
exaggerated. I can say with absolute authority that 
individual cases of over-insurance, however glaring as 
examples, are isolated instances. The relationship of 
income to insurance applied for is one of the chief 
considerations in life insurance underwriting. Mortal- 
ity is excessive upon over-insured lives and it is there- 
fore a danger that every consideration of self-interest 
impels the companies to guard against with utmost 
caution.” 


In Public Service 
(1956—from annual report 
to the American Life Convention.) 

“Life insurance is not an isolated part of our 
economy. We are not impervious to change. We have, 
we can, and we will fit our institution into whatever 
political philosophy, social structure, or economic pat- 
tern which the people of this country deliberately 
choose for themselves. However, we dare to believe 
that private life insurance must necessarily be an im- 
portant part of any valid bluprint any responsible na- 
tional leadership may draw up to implement plans for 
a better America. 

“We must make sure that the public, the politicians, 
and the tax gatherers understand the nature of our 
enterprise. Our growing size is not a sign of great 
wealth or personal power. It is a symbol of public 
service. Companies are large only because they serve 
as trustees of the modest savings of so many millions 
of people. They serve so many because they have 
served them so long and so well. Any undue tax 
burden imposed upon life insurance falls not on large 
corporations but primarily upon the hard-earned sav- 
ings of a multitude of thrifty citizens in the average 
and under-average income groups. Life insurance to 
an overwhelming degree is the economic refuge of the 
average American.” 
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Prophecy—Before SEUA 
(1938—speech before 
The American Life Convention.) 

“The issue of state versus federal control of life in- 
surance companies is not a new one. Arguments have 
been advanced in an abundant literature over an ex- 
tended period. The original agitation came from 
within life insurance itself. Stress was laid upon the 
inefficiency and confusion inherent in multiple regula- 
tion by the states. I myself said almost twenty years 
ago that insurance was forced to listen to its master’s 
voice through forty-eight different graphophones. 

“Until now the Supreme Court has had the final 
word, holding in repeated decisions that insurance is 
not commerce and therefore not subject to federal con- 
trol. With a changing court, however, embracing more 
and more a fluid philosophy regarding constitutional 
questions, the legal issue is again in doubt and the 
question may recur upon its merits as a matter of 
public policy. 

“The argument for state supervision is largely 
empirical. Order has been established where chaos 
was feared. Conflict and confusion has been reduced 
to a surprising minimum. A high order of efficiency 
has been demonstrated over a long period, including 
times of severe stress. The growth and development 
of the institution, its remarkable record of solvency 
maintained in the face of difficulty, the public con- 
fidence reposed in life insurance, are all testimonials to 
the present system of supervision as well as a tribute 
to company management.” 


Post-War Prospects 


(1946—from "President's 
Address" to American Life 
Convention.) 


“Now, after one year of peace, we stand upon the 
threshold of a new and different phase of national life. 
Reconversion is practically complete, voluntary un- 
employment is almost non-existent, capacity of pro- 
duction is the greatest in our history, average earnings 
and therefore buying power are at unprecedented 
levels. Neither the philosophy of the depression nor 
the rigidities of the war regime fit the facts of the era 
which we now face. This generation must earn its 
way. It must produce its own substance. It not only 
cannot borrow from the future, it must pay the debts 
of the past. Nothing less than an abundant economy 
will support the monetary obligations and social com- 
mitments of the government. We must face the fact 
that the American standard of living depends upon 
the American level of production. 

“It would be fatal, in my opinion, to revert to an 
economic policy of all sail and no anchor, such as led 
us to disaster in the late twenties. It would also be 
folly to adhere to a program of all anchor and no sail, 
such as kept us becalmed through much of the thirties. 
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Granting that government has a legitmate responsi- 
bility in the imposition of adequate restraints, its eco- 
nomic efficacy ends there. Free enterprise is the motive 
power of prosperity. It must generate the wealth that 
pays for all our social gains. Furthermore it must be 
reasonably free to be sufficiently enterprising. It must 
be profitable to be productive. It must be productive if 
the American economy, of which life insurance is an 
integral part, is to support the way of life which we en- 
vision for America.” 


Effective Supervision 
(1940—from speech before 
the Institute of Life Insurance.) 

“Effective supervision has contributed much both 
to the strength of the institution and its widespread 
public acceptance. Under the present system there are 
49 sentries on guard in behalf of the public interest. 
The sword of Damocles does not, however, constantly 
hang above our heads suspended by a single bureau- 
cratic thread. Contracts must be approved, reserves 
either checked or calculated, assets properly valued, 
all investments made in accordance with statute, 
periodical examinations held, all under the watchful 
eye of various departmental authorities. But within 
the legal framework erected, life insurance operates 
freely as a free enterprise. No pressure is exerted to 
make investment policy having to do with trust funds 
of 'the most ‘sacred character accord with political 
considerations, or conform to the current economic 
policy of the then current administration. Under the 
present system, politics has kept hands off life in- 
surance. Few things are more important to more 
people in America than that it continue to keep hands 
off.” 


Mass Market 
(1956—speech to the 
Life Insurance Association 
of America.) 

“There are those who argue earnestly that the great 
development of the mass market necessarily in the 
very nature of things encroaches upon the field of in- 
dividual solicitation of personal policies of the tradi- 
tional type. However, granting that statistics are al- 
ways subject to interpretation, the facts are 
that ordinary insurance has also scored its greatest ad- 
vance both absolutely and relatively during the same 
period. Volume in this category more than doubled 
in the last decade; whereas, it had less than doubled 
in the twenty years preceding. Annual sales which 
were actually less in 1945 than they were in 1925 were 
three times greater in 1955. Therefore, it is not ap- 
parnt on the face of the record that group has made 
its remarkable gains primarily at least at the expense 
of ordinary. I hope that it never will. My chief con- 
cern in this area is that neither social security nor 
group insurance be so far expanded beyond its legiti- 
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mate social purpose, that we will develop a philosophy 
among oncoming generations that the major part of 
man’s security should be provided either by govern- 
ment or employer instead of through voluntary per- 
sonal savings. That would undermine life insurance.” 


For the Teeming Cities 
(1940—from speech before 
the Institute of Life Insurance) 

“The practical universality of life insurance in the 
United States is of social as well as institutional signif- 
icance. Belief in the principle and confidence in the 
companies are confined to no section of the country 
and no stratum of the population. According to their 
individual means and their collective needs, it is em- 
ployed in comparable proportion by all income groups. 
Particularly in our teeming cities where dependency 
is a pressing and mounting problem, where recurring 
economic depressions spread in its most virulent form 
the dread disease of public poverty, life insurance is 
a stabilizing force of incalculable social power. 

“The TNEC recently conducted an intensive study 
in Boston to determine the life insurance habits of a 
certain group typical of a large class of our citizenry. 
The section selected was inhabited principally by those 
of under average means. One-third of the families 
interrogated were actually on relief. It was found 
that 78% of the families and 66% of the individuals 
carried life insurance. Sixty percent of relief families 
and 87% of those not on relief had policies of some 
form, in some amount. In the aggregate these people 
of modest means saved almost 5% of their income in 
the form of premiums to purchase a degree at least 
of financial independence for themselves and their 
dependents. It gives one a stronger confidence in the 
sturdy character of America.” 


Professional Standards 
(1940—from speech before the 
Institute of Life Insurance.) 

“Life insurance as an institution is constantly striv- 
ing for higher professional standards among its field 
forces. Research is continually being conducted in the 
matter of better selection of agents and improved 
methods of selling. Without apology for the pioneers 
whose fervor and zeal are largely responsible for mak- 
ing life insurance the force which it is today in this 
country, we are advancing steadily in the matter of 
education, training and resulting efficiency. Admit- 
ting the inevitability of exceptions in a force of over 
150,000 men, the advance nevertheless is being made 
from a high to a higher order of public service. Im- 
provement of the agent is going on but his elimination 
is an impossible concept of the wholly impractical or 
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the utterly uninformed. Without the agent life in- 
surance would be a negligible force in our national life. 
He has built his social line of defense for America. 
He has moved millions to provide economic security 
for themselves and their families to the enrichment of 
the country. He is the evangel of thrift who has made 
us a nation of savers. For the work of his hands his 
name is called blessed in the household of the humble 
and the habitation of the proud. He is well worth 
what he costs America.” 


Sales "Force" 
(1940—from speech before 
the Institute of Life Insurance.) 

“The matter of pressure in selling is subject to 
definition. To rightminded people recalling that they 
are mortal and that at death their dependents will 
become destitute unless they make suitable provisions 
for the future is the strongest kind of moral pressure. 
Many vices are merely virtues carried to extreme. The 
category frequently depends upon the characterization. 
Persistency is an important ingredient in all success- 
full selling. If this be a crime we proudly plead guilty. 
The persistency of the agent has insured America. 
It is a strange psychological phenomenon that so few 
will voluntarily buy that which practically everyone 
needs and practically everybody has. ‘Tis passing 
strange, but pity’tis, ‘tis true,’ that people are sold 
life insurance through persuasion. Although there are 
life insurance companies in practically every civilized 
nation of the earth, 70 per cent of all contracts out- 
standing are held on the North American continent. 
There is but one answer—The American Agency 
System.” 


Inflation 

(1946—from “President's 
Address" to American Life 
Convention.) 

“The problem of inflation is inextricably interwoven 
with the cheap money policy inaugurated by the Trea- 
sury and supported by the manipulatory mechanism 
of the Federal Reserve. The vast portion of war loans 
financed by selling bonds to the banks monetized a 
huge section of the public debt and thus created an 
enormous expansion in the supply of money and credit. 
Much of this was bubble money blown out of thin air. 
Of course it was cheap money. It was designed to be 
cheap money in order that the Treasury could borrow 
cheaply. Perhaps the policy was wise, perhaps it was 
necessary, but the price was inflation. 

“Now everyone affects to be against inflation just as 
everyone is opposed to sin. Many, however, are seek- 
ing an easy road to virtue. We are told by some that 
we must fight inflation yet maintain a cheap money 
policy. Such a program stultifies itself. In involves 
a contradiction of terms and reveals a confusion of 
purpose. We cannot have our cake and eat it too, 
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fiscally or otherwise. We cannot stop inflation at the 
nozzle. It must be controlled at the pump. This policy 
is of a piece with the fallacies that prices can be held 
regardless of cost, and production maintained regard- 
less of price. Prices and interest have functions to per- 
form in our economy which cannot be presented with- 
out incurring a penalty proportioned to the folly of 
the abortive attempt. We cannot whip inflation with 
cheap money because inflation is cheap money and 
cheap money is inflation.” 


Depression Lesson 
(1934—speech before 
the American Life Convention.) 

“The experiences of the depression will doubtless 
exert a decided influence upon future investment pro- 
grams. In many companies there will be a distinct 
trend toward greater mobility as well as further 
diversification of assets. How far this trend should 
prudently be extended will depend upon individual 
analysis. Fixed ratios of liquidity are not practical. 
They should be proportioned to the hazard involved. 
They will vary considerably with different companies. 
Liquidity necessarily reduces current yield. It is 
neither practical nor desirable that the process of ac- 
quiring it be carried beyond reasonable limits. Cer- 
tainly no general reversal of investment policy is 
indicated by the situation. 

“Much can be accomplished by the marshalling of 
assets without changing their essential character. 
Staggered maturities, amortization of loans, strict 
qualitative selection, adequate diversification even 
within classifications, a greater spread of risks, limita- 
tion of the size of investments in reasonable proportion 
to total assets, are all matters which should engage 
the thoughtful attention of insurance executives in 
the future. A studied program including these es- 
sentials will add substantially to the mobility as well 
as the integrity of life insurance resources. It will 
doubtless involve some increase in current expense; it 
will probably be reflected in a slightly reduced yield, 
but intelligent conservatism along such lines pays large 
dividends in times of emergency.” 


Investments and Geography 


(1940—from speech before the 
Institute of Life Insurance.) 


“The number, varying size and widespread geo- 
graphical distribution of life insurance companies 
have an important bearing on our economic life. Large 
companies with gigantic resources and correspondingly 
great investment requirements seek large commitments 
in major issues, national in their scope and signifi- 
cance. Small companies, local or sectional, in char- 
acter, frequently serve the more modest needs of the 
communities in which they operate. Each performs 
an important cconomic function. The funds of all 
flow automatically into those avenues of public need 
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or private enterprise where America at any given mo- 
ment is most in need of them. The fact that during this 
decade of depression the increased holdings of life 
insurance companies in government bonds of all classes 
account for approximately half of the increase in all 
invested assets is indicative of function and illustra- 
tive of policy. When nationa! necessity requires the 
financing of free enterprise to promote recovery in- 
stead of public projects to afford relief this trend will 
be exactly reversed. 

“The source of life insurance funds is also a matter 
of vast significance. They come in the main from the 
non-investing public. They stream from a rock other- 
wise barren of economic power. They constitute both 
a form and fund of capital with no other point of con- 
centration. They serve America through life insurance 
because of life insurance.” 


Maintaining the ALC Spirit 


(1945—speech accepting 
presidency of American Life 
Convention.) 

“This organization is necessary because of the com- 
plexities of our business. Its efficiency is very im- 
portant. But, gentlemen, its spirit is extremely im- 
portant and, while I hope that the affairs of this 
organization will be conducted with dispatch and celer- 
ity and efficiency during my administration, my chief 
concern will be to maintain the spirit which has made 
this institution the greatest influence in life insurance. 
Men in our business know each other better, they like 
each other better, they have worked together better be- 
cause of the American Life Convention. That has been 
its chief contribution in the past. I hope it will in the 
future.” 


Marching Benefits 
(1938—speech before 
the American Life 
Convention.) 

“Life insurance companies paid out last year to 
beneficiaries and policyholders a sum equal to more 
than seventy per cent of the premiums received. The 
character of the funds disbursed added much to their 
economic worth. They marched to meet a crisis. They 
served a varied multitude of pressing needs. It has 
been truly said that life insurance collects surplus 
dollars and pays out emergency dollars. 

“During depression years the companies disbursed 
the amazing sum of twenty billion dollars. This is 
more than was expended by the government in all its 
relief projects and pump priming experiments. With- 
out intending to argue in this forum, even by implica- 
tion, either the necessity, the extent, the character or 
the methods of federal expenditures, certain facts are 
obvious. One is that even the government of the rich- 
est nation on earth could not have borne the excessive 
burden imposed, without even greater dislocation of 
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Claris Adams, a tribute 


our economic system and further impact upon our 
social order, except for the supplementary force of 
life insurance funds. Another is the economic and 
social significance implicit in the differing process. 
Government relief was largely financed by deficit; life 
insurance payments were made from savings. How- 
ever justified by sheer necessity, public relief im- 
poverishes in spirit at least its very beneficiaries; life 
insurance adds to self-reliance and builds character. 

“This comparison is made for the sole purpose of 
demonstrating that this institution, though a private 
enterprise, is a public asset; that the incidence of its 
benefits reach the entire population; that it makes a 
distinct contribution to the stability of both the social 
and economic order; that its size is definitely a source 
of national strength; that in life insurance, America 
has a major line of defense against the universal 
problem of public poverty possessed by no other 
people.” 


Social Significance 
(1940—from speech before 
the Institute of Life Insurance.) 

“In a field of broad social significance, of great 
economic importance and therefore of deep national 
concern, life insurance has long been the American 
way. It is the principal medium through which the 
average man provides a measure of protection for his 
dependents and at least a modicum of security for 
himself. About 65,000,000 people, half the inhabitants 
of the country, are participants in this great coopera- 
tive endeavor. Including beneficiaries 100,000,000 
Americans have an important stake in American life 
insurance. 

“In no other land, in no other time, have a people 
through individual foresight and continued self-denial 
erected a monument of relative magnitude to national 
thrift. Never has so vast a portion of a population 
voluntarily made like sacrifice to support an institu- 
tion of similar purpose conceived and conduced as a 
private enterprise. It is incomparably the greatest 
savings institution in the world. It is the chief chan- 
nel through which a self-reliant race transmits to 
succeeding generations the material means of self- 
reliance. It endows free men with economic inde- 
pendence without which there is no real liberty and 
generates spiritual values in the process. Directly or 
indirectly it serves the whole people, for the incidence 
of its benefits extends to the entire nation. I repeat 
with more assurance than ever before a saying of 
years ago. ‘The ultimate beneficiary of American life 
insurance is America.’ ” 
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Our Principal Business 
(1959—from annual 

report to the American Life 
Convention.) 

“Doubtless part of the reason why life insurance 
with all of its growth has not kept pace with the in- 
crease in national income is due to the greater com- 
petition on the one hand and the psychology generated 
by a protracted boom on the other. The impact of 
social security and the increased aggressive competi- 
tion of savings concerns offering high return for short 
term savings as well as concerns selling more specula- 
tive types of investment have all encroached upon a 
field in which we once had very little competition. The 
fear of inflation has also had its effect. 

“Beyond question social security is with us perma- 
nently and beyond question inflationary trends have 
been a boon both to the short term depositories of sav- 
ings and the salesmen of shares in equity funds. These 
offer legitimate competition for the savings dollar at 
which we have no right to ecavil and which we must 
meet by our traditionally superior salesmanship of a 
product which offers advantages of security to the 
average man that our competitors cannot equal. I am 
saying this with the full knowledge that some com- 
panies would like to compete with some of our rivals 
in their own field but I am assuming that whatever 
develops in this area, the principal business of every 
life insurance company’ will remain life insurance of 
the traditional type and they will sell the security of 
life insurance as their principal operation.” 


Conclusion 
(1955—report on “The First 
Half Century" to American 
Life Convention.) 

“On the Archives building in Washington there is 
inscribed the legend ‘What is past is prologue.’ Today 
we salute the past but we look to the future. Yester- 
day is challenge, tomorrow is opportunity. The Ameri- 
can Life Convention exists to serve life insurance. 
Life insurance exists to serve the American people. 
It has flourished because it has served them well. 
Public confidence, the foundation of its success, rests 
upon a general belief in the soundness, the strength, 
the efficiency and the essential integrity of the insti- 
tution. However, good reputation, the greatest asset of 
any enterprise must be a true reflection of character 
in order to be long maintained. Every business must 
justify itself to each succeeding generation. It must 
advance with progress, adapt itself to change, but 
hold fast to the tested and the true. We have full 
faith that in life insurance the stalk will not wither 
nor the leaf grow sere, but that the institution will 
continue to bring forth good fruit in season. We en- 
tertain like hopes for the American Life Convention. 
May its future be worthy of its past. It is our re- 
sponsibility that its steps do not falter and its light 
does not fail.” @ 
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Crop Plan Results 


Continued from page 37 


the rating methods have been 
changed is the present instruction 
to our actuaries to set all rates 
with the objective of attaining a 90 
per cent loss ratio compared to the 
previous policy under which they 
did not increase a county’s rates 
unless its loss ratio exceeded 100 
per cent over a period of years. We 
have held firm to this policy of a 
lower loss ratio, however, and hope 
now with increased emphasis and 
fewer changes in the years ahead 
to increase the business volume 
substantially. 


Favorable Estimate 


Our objective has been to show 
a surplus of premiums over in- 
demnities. Our current estimate on 
1960 loss experience indicates that 
we will pay out 50 cents of each 
premium dollar to policyholders in 
the form of indemnities. This 
would be about $9 million of in- 
demnities from a premium income 
of $18 million. 

However, I do not expect this 
very favorable prospect to be at- 
tained due to the fact that corn 
planting was late over most of the 
commercial area and a freeze earlier 
than normal could send the present 
estimate for corn losses soaring far 
above the 93 per cent loss ratio 
which our state people now esti- 
mate. Other late crops such as soy- 
beans, tobacco and citrus also have 
considerable risk yet to run. 

However, if the favorable experi- 
ence we’ve had so far should con- 
tinue, it would mark the fourth 
straight year that Federal Crop In- 
surance has operated with premi- 
ums exceeding indemnities. Natur- 
ally, a major factor in this 
experience has been the very favor- 
able crop conditions which we have 
experienced because increased rates 
alone will not save the day when 
general crop disaster strikes. That 
is the purpose for building suffici- 
ent premium reserve in prior years 
to cushion the impact on the poor 
insuring experience which we will 
have to experience some of the 
years. 
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In 1957-1959 we experienced the 
first time in the 20-year history of 
all-risk crop insurance three 
straight years with premiums ex- 
ceeding indemnities. The only other 
time in which two consecutive 
years with a surplus of premiums 
over indemnities was recorded was 
in 1947 and 1948. 

The loss ratio for 1957 was 69 
per cent, for 1958 only 26 per cent, 
the lowest in the history, and 76 
per cent for 1959. The cumula- 
tive loss ratio for the period from 
1948 through 1959 has been 97 per 
cent. 

Current estimates this year show 
every crop with a loss estimate be- 
low the premium income. In 1948 
and again in 1958, the Corporation 
experienced a year in which every 
insured crop required less than its 
premium income to pay indemni- 
ties. 

The 1960 loss estimates for 
wheat, tobacco, and the combined 
crop programs are currently placed 
at 34 per cent and represent over 
$11 million of the $18 million pre- 
mium income. 


All-Risk in 870 Counties 


We are currently offering all-risk 
insurance on wheat, corn, cotton, 
flax, tobacco, dry edible beans, com- 
bined crops, citrus, soybeans, bar- 
ley, peaches, grain sorghum, oats 
and rice. There are 870 counties 
involved in our 1960 operations. 

In 1960 we introduced a new 
plan of insurance in corn, soybeans, 
and tobacco, which we are expand- 
ing to all crops in 1961. We call 
it a guaranteed production plan. In 
this plan, the farmer can select the 
amount of indemnity he will be 
paid under the various loss situa- 
tions as well as the amount of pre- 
mium that he will pay. Under this 
plan, we guarantee a_ specified 
amount of production of good 
quality on an insurance unit. 

The policyholder has an insured 
loss when he falls below this guar- 
antee. 

For example. on a_ particular 
unit, we might guarantee 1,000 
bushels of corn. If the farmer pro- 
duced only 400 bushels, he would 
be 600 bushels or 60 per cent short 
of our guarantee. We would apply 
this per cent of loss to the dollar 
amounts of $1,000, $1,200, $1,500, 


selected to determine the indemnity 
check due him. He might in this 
instance have selected from dollar 
amounts of $1,000, $1,200, $1,500, 
$1,800 and $2,000. His premium 
rate would be constant per $100 of 
coverage and would apply to his 
dollar selection. 


Quality Guaranteed 


Note that we guaranteed a 
specific amount of production of 
good quality on an insurance unit. 
In this example, maybe the 400 
bushels that the farmer produced 
was of poor quality corn and would 
only represent dollar-wise about 
100 bushels of good corn. Then in 
this case instead of having a 60 
per cent loss, he would have a 90 
per cent loss. This plan will enable 
the farmer to fit his all-risk crop 
insurance protection to his needs 
and to his pocketbook. We are op- 
timistic that this plan will be more 
attractive to farmers. @ 
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“All Lines Protection: The Future 
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VERDICT 


Extra Dynamite Blows Insured 


Into House Fire Damages 


Another case settles question on monthly maximum vs. daily hos- 
pitalization rates. — By Luke A. Burke, member, New York Bar 


F I were musically inclined (but 

I am tone-deaf) this case would 
be entitled “In the Still of the 
Night.” It seems that the insured 
was the owner of a one-story, 
wooden frame house which he 
rented to a tenant who, apparently 
without the insured’s knowledge, 
put a whiskey still in the house. It 
must have been quite a_ thirst 
quencher because its capacity was 
“close to two thousand gallons a 
week.” 

The authorities discovered the 
still and blew it up in a raid. Forty 
sticks of dynamite were placed in 
the still and exploded. Fire fol- 
lowed the explosion and the house 
burned. The raid was led by Earl 
C. Snarr, a U. S. revenue officer. 
He was not present in court but it 
was agreed that his testimony 
would be as follows: 

“Earl C. Snarr was on the date 
of February 8, 1956, a United 
States revenue officer employed by 
the Internal Revenue Service of the 
United States Treasury Depart- 
ment; that on or before said date, 
he, with assistants discovered an 
illegal and illicit still within the 
dwelling house of the insured de- 
scribed in the policy sued on; that 
on said date in the course of his 
duty he seized the still and he 
placed dynamite at and about the 
still in the dwelling house to de- 
stroy same so as to prevent the use 
thereof and to render it useless; 
the dynamite was set off and an 
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explosion occurred blowing up the 
still and causing damage to the 
dwelling house by explosion and en- 
suing fire.” 

The policy of fire insurance pro- 
vided that the company would not 
be liable “for loss by fire . . . caused, 
directly or indirectly, by ... (h) 
order of any civil authority except 
acts of destruction at the time of 
and for the purpose of preventing 
the spread of fire, provided that 
such fire did not originate from 
any of the perils excluded by this 
policy.” 

The company rejected the claim 
on the grounds that the loss was 
occasioned “by order of civil au- 
thority.” The insured brought suit 
and was successful in the trial 
court. The company appealed, and 
the appellate court rendered a 
very learned opinion with interest- 
ing citations from other states, as 
follows: 

“The record does not disclose 
any judgment of forfeiture. The 
only order of any civil authority in 
this case was an order: ‘. . . to 
destroy the still only so far as to 
prevent the use thereof, or any part 
thereof, for the purpose of distill- 
eae 

“The statute gave no authority 
to Snarr to destroy the house. As- 
suming that it was impracticable 
to remove the distilling apparatus 
to a place of safe storage and that 
the agent was authorized to destroy 
it, can we hold as a matter of law 


in this case that he acted to destroy 
the still ‘only so far as to prevent 
the use thereof’ when he exploded 
forty sticks of dynamite in the 
still? We are of the opinion that 
we cannot so hold. 

“The clause excepting from 
coverage a loss ‘caused, directly or 
indirectly, by order of any civil 
authority,’ has not, so far as we 
are advised, been heretofore con- 
sidered in this jurisdiction, al- 
though it has been considered in a 
few cases elsewhere. 

“The rules from the cited cases 
appear to be that the order is the 
cause of the loss and insurer is not 
liable when the loss is the unin- 
tended result of an act, done as 
directed, in execution of a lawful 
order made in good faith and with- 
in the apparent scope of the powers 
of the civil authority issuing the 
order, and in such case insured 
cannot question the necessity for 
such order under the circumstances 
of the particular case, Hawaii Land 
Co. v. Lion Fire Ins. Co., Conner v. 
Manchester Assurance Co.; or, 
when the loss is the unintended re- 
sult of the inadvertent or negligent 
doing of an act actually or ap- 
parently, reasonably necessary to 
execute a lawful order, Hocking v. 
British American Assurance Co., 
Port Washington Nat. Bank & 
Trust Co. v. Hartford Fire Ins. 
Co.; Kwong Lee Yuen & Co. v. Alli- 
ance Assurance Co. 

“On the other hand, the order is 
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not the cause of the loss and in- 
surer is liable: when the act caus- 
ing the loss is done by mistake and 
is not an act ordered to be done, 
Kwong Lee Yuen & Co. v. Alliance 
Assurance Co.; or when the act is 
not actually or apparently reason- 
ably necessary to execute the order, 
Kwong Lee Yuen & Co.; or when 
the act is not one the civil author- 
ity is authorized by law to do or 
order to be done, Reed v. Newark 
Fire Ins. Co.; American Central 
Ins. Co. v. Stearns Lumber Co.; 
Rhode Island Ins Co. v. Fallis; or 
when the act is done, not in execu- 
tion of the order received, but to 
gratify the ill will of the actor. 
Kwong Lee Yuen & Co. v. Alliance 
Assurance Co. 


Unnecessary Act 


“In the instant case there was 
no order of any kind requiring that 
the house be burned. There was no 
order expressly requiring the use 
of dynamite. The only order was 
to destroy the still ‘only so far as 
to prevent the use thereof, or any 
part thereof, for the purpose of 
distilling.’ If Snarr’s act was either 
actually or apparently reasonably 
necessary to execute the order, 
then the order caused the fire, the 
loss was excepted from the cover- 
age of the policy, and the insurer 
was not liable. If, however, Snarr’s 
act was not actually or apparently 
reasonably necessary to execute the 
order, then the order was not the 
cause of the fire, the loss was not 
excepted from coverage, and the in- 
surer was liable.” 

So the Appellate Court agreed 
that the insured should recover for 
damage to his house. Bankers Fire 
& Marine Ins Co. v. Bukacek, Ala- 
bama Supreme Court, September 
8, 1960. 


Ambiguity in Hospital Policy 

The insured had been _hospi- 
talized for ten days at a charge of 
$14.00 per day and made claim for 
$140.00. The company denied lia- 
bility for more than $5.06 per day. 
The policy provided: 

“Monthly Hospital Room, Board 
and General Nursing care incurred 
per person not to exceed 
$150.00. ... 

“1. Monthly Hospital Room and 
Board. If the insured shall be hos- 
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pitalized the Company will pay the 
actual expense incurred for room, 
board and general nursing care at 
hospital at a rate of not to exceed 
One Hundred Fifty Dollars per 
month for the period of such hos- 
pital confinement.” 

The question was whether the 
limitation of $150.00 per month 
limited benefits to $5.00 per day. 
The court resolved the question in 
this fashion: 

“Plaintiff contends that if there 
is any doubts as to her right to 


full recovery, such doubt rests upon 
an ambiguity between the two 
quoted clauses of the policy. She 
cites cases holding that an ambigu- 
ous insurance contract is to be con- 
strued favorably to the insured. 
Defendant counters by saying that 
there is no ambiguity. It cites cases 
holding that where there is no am- 
biguity there is no need for con- 
struction. So, the conflict here is 
whether or not there is an am- 
biguity. 

Continued on page 52 
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Continued from page 51 


“The word ‘ambiguity’ means 
‘duplicity, indistinctness or uncer- 
tainty of meaning of an expression 
used in a written instrument.’ 

“The quoted portion of the in- 
suring clause, in large type, pro- 
vides for monthly hospital benefits 
not to exceed $150.00. Then later 
the quoted condition clause, in 
smaller type, provides for payment 
of actual hospital expenses at a 
rate not to exceed $150.00 per 
month. The insurer ignores the 
first clause, and contends that the 
latter clause clearly limits its 
liability to $5.00 per day. If the 
insurer desired to so limit its lia- 
bility to $5.00 per day, candor 
would have required it to say so, 
rather than using the roundabout 
phrase ‘at a rate not to exceed 
$150.00 per month.’ But, even if 
we were to interpret this clause as 
insurer would have us do, there is 


still an ambiguity, because the 
more prominent insuring clause 
promised to pay monthly hospital 
expenses not to exceed $150.00. A 
fair interpretation of that clause 
seems to us to mean a promise to 
pay hospital expenses of as much 
as $150.00 in any given month. 

“Reading both clauses, we find 
there is a reasonable uncertainty 
of meaning as to the amount of 
maximum benefits. So, there is an 
ambiguity. In cases of an ambig- 
uity in the restrictive provisions 
which limit an insured’s liability, 
such provisions will be construed 
against the insurer.” 

Tenney v. American Life & Ac- 
cident Ins. Co., St. Louis Court of 
Appeals, September 20, 1960. 


Exclusion of Products Hazard 

A lawsuit was brought against 
the insured, Bonell, by a man 
named Bitts. The latter alleged 
that he had purchased refrigera- 
tor parts from Bonell for the pur- 
pose of constructing a refrigera- 
tor; that in order to connect the 
refrigerator coil with one of the 
other parts he had opened the end 


of the coil; that gas under high 
pressure within the coil had es- 
caped with explosive force result- 
ing in personal injuries. 

Bitts did not contend that the 
coil was defective. He claimed 
negligence on the part of Bonell in 
failing to warn him about the dan- 
gerous consequences of opening the 
coil. The accident occurred away 
from Bonell’s business premises. 

At the time of the accident, 
3onell had a liability policy with 
an endorsement entitled: ‘“Exclu- 
sion of Products Hazard.” “It pro- 
vided: 

“It is agreed that the policy does 
not apply to the products hazard 
as defined therein” 

The definition under Condition 3 
of the policy is as follows: “The 
terms ‘products hazard’ shall mean 
(1) the handling or use of, the 
existence of any condition in or a 
warranty of goods or products 
manufactured, sold, handled or dis- 
tributed by or for the named in- 
sured ... if the accident occurs 
after the insured has relinquished 
possession thereof to others and 
away from premises owned, rented 
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or controlled by the insured. 

The company contended that it 
did not have to defend Bonell. Bitts 
brought a declaratory judgment ac- 
tion to determine coverage. The 
trial court gave summary judgment 
in favor of the company. The ap- 
pellate court affirmed, saying: 

“Bonell contends that the ex- 
clusionary clause should be con- 
strued to have reference only to 
injuries resulting from the negli- 
gent manufacture of products and 
should not be held to apply to such 
an antecedent act of negligence as 
failure to warn. This Court has 
held to the contrary in Tidewater 
Associated Oil Co. v. Northwest 
Casualty Co., 9 Cir., 1959, 264 F. 
2d, 879, construing a clause sub- 
stantially identical to the one here 
involved. 


Different Jurisdictions 


“That case involved an Oregon 
accident. Bonell contends that the 
California courts have held to the 
contrary and that, since California 
law must control here, the Tide- 
water case cannot apply. As estab- 
lishing California law, appellant 
relies upon Miesen v. Bolich, 1960, 
177 A.C.A. 151, and Chrysler Mo- 
tors of California v. Royal Indem- 
nity Co. 1946, 76 Cal. App. 2d 785. 
In both of these cases under the 
exclusionary clauses there involved, 
the court was concerned with the 
cause of the accident: with the act 
or omission which was the source 
of the potential liability of the in- 
sured and with whether such act 
or omission fell within the provi- 
sions of the clause. The cases held 
generally that the hazard arose 
when the negligent act was com- 
mitted and not when the accident 
occurred. The fact that the occur- 
rence of the accident appeared to 
be under conditions excluding cov- 
erage was held not sufficient to re- 
sult in exclusion where the act of 
negligence causing the accident did 
not fall within the exclusionary 
clause. 

“These cases cannot apply, as au- 
thority, to the clause with which 
we are concerned. Here the ex- 
cluded hazard is not the negligent 
act proximately causing injury. It is, 
by express definition, ‘the handling 
or use of’ the product sold. It can- 

Continued on page 54 
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not be denied that this was the 
cause in fact of the injury. Unlike 
the cited California cases, the 
clause here expressly provides ex- 
clusion ‘if the accident occurs after 
insured has relinquished posses- 
sion... .’ It is the occurrence of 
the accident itself and not of its 
negligent cause which is expressly 
made the determining circum- 
stance. In the area of products 
liability this is readily understand- 
able. In all such cases, the cause 
of the accident (in the sense of the 
negligent act or omission which has 
proximately resulted in injury) 
has antedated the delivery of the 
article to the purchaser. To con- 
strue this clause as applying only 
when the proximate cause had oc- 
curred after delivery would, of 
course, result in no effective exclu- 
sion of products liability what- 
soever. 

“Bonell seems to suggest that the 
duty to warn is a negligent act 
somewhat apart from products li- 
ability and that the latter should be 
construed to apply only to cases of 
defective merchandise. The defini- 
tion of products hazard, as_ set 
forth in the policy, not only in- 
cludes the existence of any condition 
in a product or of a warranty in a 
product, but also the handling or 
use of a product. It cannot be as nar- 
rowly defined as Bonell contends. 
Further, we note that, historically, 
failure to warn is one of the bases 
for holding a vendor of products 
liable for negligence, and currently 
seems to occupy a place of consid- 
erable importance in the law of 
products liability. 

“We conclude that the California 
authorities cited by Bonell are dis- 
tinguishable upon the facts; that 
Tidewater Associated Oil Co. v. 
Northwest Casualty Co. is control- 
ling here; that the District Court 
properly ruled that the accident 
involved in this case was excluded 
from coverage; that summary 
judgment was proper.” 

Bitts v. General Fire & Life As- 
surance Corp., U. 8. Court of Ap- 
peals for the Ninth Circuit, Au- 
gust 16, 1960. @ 
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Huebner’s life-time work. When 
he completed his graduate study at 
the University of Pennsylvania, it 
suddenly dawned upon him that 
Wharton School was not offering 
courses in the stock and produce 
markets or in insurance. Believ- 
ing that schools should teach what 
“persons would find it increasingly 
useful to know,” he successfully 
argued for the inclusion of these 
subjects in the curricula. 

In 1904, he began to teach at 
Wharton School the first organized 
courses in the world on the stock 
exchange and on insurance from 
the economic point of view. From 
then on, it was a question of de- 
termining what should be taught 
and how it should be taught. 

Life insurance early became the 
spearhead of his program. Greatly 
concerned about some of the find- 
ings of the Armstrong investiga- 
tion, he saw. the urgent need to 
make the expanding life insurance 
industry responsive to its public 
trust. Insurance salesmen had not 
been trained to recognize the needs 
of insurance buyers. Instead of a 
standardized commodity which 
could be sold by anyone who could 
read a price tag, Dr. Huebner 
viewed life insurance as a service 
to be fitted expertly to family and 
business needs by professionally 
trained underwriters. 


Fallacious Practices 


Like Benjamin Franklin, he de- 
plored the fact that men would in- 
sure their houses, their merchan- 
dise, their ships and other valuable 
property and yet neglect to insure 
their lives, their most valuable pos- 
session. In his efforts to combat 
this and other fallacious practices 
he developed some basic principles, 
the most important of which was 
the human life value concept which 
he continually stressed with a 
crusader’s zeal. 

But even though Dr. Huebner 
and others knew what needed to 
be done, there was still the ques- 
tion of how to do it. Rather than 
attempt to bring about the needed 
reform through compulsory mea- 
sures, he chose the only approach 
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which has stood the test of time— 
education on a voluntary basis. The 
right persons needed to be taught 
the right things by competent 
teachers. 


The author, Dr. Edison L. Bowers 
(above), is chairman of the Department 
of Economics at Ohio State University. 
When the American College of Life 
Underwriters was chartered in 1927, Dr. 
Bowers was one of the first teachers of 
CLU classes. He has been a member of 
the Council of Educetors of the Ameri- 
can College and the American Institute 
(CPCU) since this advisory group was 
established. Dr. Bowers cooperated with 
Dr. Huebner and others in founding in 
1933 the American Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers of Insurance. 


Teaching, as he visualized it, was 
by no means limited to instruction 
in educational institution. It in- 
cluded the training of students 


everywhere, both within and with- 
out the insurance industry; it in- 
cluded research, writing and lectur- 
ing. Dr. Huebner’s idea of insur- 
ance education was not a “quickie” 
course but a thorough, liberal pro- 
gram of study extending over a 
lifetime. 


Integrated Program 


Step by step Dr. Huebner launch- 
ed his integrated program of in- 
surance education. First he estab- 
lished an Insurance Department at 
the University of Pennsylvania in 
1913, the first of its kind at any 
university. In various ways he en- 
couraged insurance instruction in 
other institutions of higher learn- 
ing. In 1925, with the full support 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, Dr. Huebner estab- 
lished The American College of 
Life Underwriters with its objec- 
tive of professional standards of 
education in life underwriting. 

In 1940 the life insurance busi- 
ness united to create The Huebner 
Foundation for Insurance Educa- 
tion. Dr. Huebner personally 
stated it was the greatest award 
the industry ever gave him. This 
Foundation has been a very potent 
force in training additional teach- 
ers, in promoting research and in 
stimulating publication. 

Continued on page 56 
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After his goal for professional 
life insurance education was well 
advanced, Dr. Huebner turned his 
attention to the property and lia- 
bility segments of the industry. 
This time he was given substantial 


support by the American Associa- 
tion of University Teachers of In- 
surance, which he, had played a 
major part in organizing and which 
he had served for two years as its 
first president. 

In 1942, spokesmen for the prop- 
erty and liability insurance indus- 
try accepted the teachers’ recom- 
mendations and The American In- 
stitute for Property and Liability 
Underwriters came into being. The 
C.P.C.U. now joined the C.L.U. as 
the designation of professional 
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competence in insurance underwrit- 
ing. The holders of these designa- 
tions were qualified not only on 
technical grounds but also in re- 
spect to their general knowledge; 
in effect, they had received broad 
training in citizenship. 

The recent biography “The 
Teacher Who Changed an Indus- 
try,” by Mildred F. Stone, CLU, 
gives Dr. Huebner’s life story and 
describes his prodigious efforts 
over a span of more than 50 years 
which have justly earned him the 
title of “father of insurance edu- 
cation.” 


30 Year Association 


It has been my good fortune to 
have been associated with Dr. 
Huebner in insurance education ac- 
tivities for a period of more than 
30 years. Thus it seems to me that 
the author of this book has caught 
the Huebner spirit and correctly 
evaluated the major facets of his 
personality and achievements. 

The Wharton 
quently accompanied by his de- 
voted wife, traveled the world in 
his teaching. Their most recent 
journey took them on a 40-000-mile 
international friendship four to the 
Far East at the invitation of the 
State Department. More than a 
million listeners have heard his in- 
spiring words while countless 
others have come to know him 
through his written works. More 
than 75,000 students prize the 
memory of their associations with 
“the beloved professor.” 

In writing this biography, Miss 
Stone develops an entertaining pic- 
ture, designed to bring enjoyment 
and inspiration to the many friends 
of Dr. Huebner, as well as to others 
who know him by reputation only. 
The chapter “Badger State Boy” is 
remarkably vivid in its portrayal 
of the farm environment in which 
Dr. Huebner spent his boyhood 
days. “Dr. Huebner at Home” is 
an intensely human account of a 
happy and devoted family. These 
and other introductory chapters go 
far to set the stage for the full ac- 
count of Dr. Huebner’s long and 
notable professional career. 

(“The Teacher Who Changed An 
Industry,” by Mildred F. Stone, 
CLU. Richard D. Irwin, Ince., 
Homewood, Illinois, 393 pages.) 


professor, fre- 
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U.S. Medical Care 
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in providing for medical care, par- 
ticularly to the needy, coupled with 
our traditional reticence at delegat- 
ing broad powers to a federal gov- 
ernment. Another would be the 
consciousness on the part of the 
providers of care, as well as many 
voluntary agencies, of the inherent 
social as well as personal aspects of 
medical care and an active response 
to this by voluntary cooperative 
methods. 


127 Million Insured 


However, a recently completed 
study, in discussing this subject, 
concludes: “But for the develop- 
ment of private voluntary health 
insurance, the United States would 
unquestionably long since have 
adopted a compulsory governmental 
health service.” At the end of last 
year over 127 million people in the 
United States are estimated to have 
some form of voluntary health in- 
surance against the costs of medi- 
cal care. This is 72 per cent of the 
entire civilian population of our 
country. In 1941 the proportion of 
the population having such protec- 
tion was only 12 per cent. A decade 
ago it had grown to 45 per cent. 

Now how effective has the devel- 
opment of voluntary health insur- 
ance been to date? Last year vol- 
untary health insurers paid in ben- 
efits $5.2 billion, an average of 
$14 million a day. This amount was 
an increase of 10.9 per cent over 
the preceding year and an increase 
of 90.2 per cent over the amount of 
benefit payments just five years 
earlier. 

What these amounts mean in re- 
lation to personal medical expendi- 
tures, however, is not a matter 
which has yet been placed in clear 
focus. A recent study by the Social 
Security Administration indicates 
that the percentage of the nation’s 
total private medical bill being met 
by voluntary health insurance ap- 
proximates 25 per cent, although it 
had increased three-fold in the dec- 
ade 1948-1957. The study estimates 
that in 1957, 57 per cent of 
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amounts received by hospitals from 
patients and 31 per cent of pay- 
ments to physicians derived from 
health insurance sources. These 
percentages were 27.3 per cent and 
6.4 per cent respectively in 1948. 
The study states that “insurance 
benefits for hospital care increased 
fivefold in the period (1948-1957) 
and those for physician’s services 
have increased almost sevenfold.” 


Unqualified Amount 

While these data clearly indicate 
certain aspects of the progress 
which has been made in the last 
decade alone, they do not represent 
an accurate picture of the role be- 
ing played by voluntary health in- 
surance. To begin with, they relate 
health insurance benefits to the to- 
tal of all private expenditures for 
medical care. This latter amount, 
however, is a gross, unqualified 
amount which includes many medi- 
cal costs which do not fall upon in- 
dividuals or families in such 
amount or with such frequency as 
to warrant coverage by a financing 
mechanism, whether private or 
public. To do so can be to simply 
add an administrative cost to the 
cost which is already there. This 
amount also includes without dis- 
tinction, such items as aspirin, non- 
prescription drugs, sunglasses, 
water bottles, baby food, scales, 
tooth paste, and toilet tissue when 
purchased in a drug store. It also 
includes such items as non-medi- 
cally dictated hospital care, luxury 
hospital care and non-medical ac- 
cessories such as telephones and TV 
sets, and cosmetic surgery and 
dentistry. 

Perhaps no one would argue that 
any type of insurance mechanism 
should cover such elements of medi- 
cal or personal care as these. There 
might also be eliminated from such 
consideration those medical costs 
which are predictable, elective and 
budgetable. One example of these 
is the sizable expenditure for ma- 
ternity or obstetrical care. Another 
is found in routine dental care. The 
total of these elements of the pri- 
vate expenditures for medical care 
is not known. It is readily appar- 
ent, however, that in the aggregate 
they represent a sizable proportion 
of the whole. Their elimination 
from the equation would, therefore, 
indicate in truer perspective the 


importance of the role being played 
by voluntary health insurance. 
Again, if the equation were prop- 
erly adjusted, the role played by 
voluntary health insurance in pay- 
ing for personal medical care would 
be increased appreciably. Such ad- 
justment would also indicate the 
tremendous potential inherent in 
voluntary health insurance. For ex- 
ample, those studies which do re- 
late voluntary health insurance 
benefits to the medical expenses of 
insured persons indicate that some 
75 to 94 per cent of all hospital ex- 
penses and some 62 to 76 per cent 
of all surgical costs are covered. 
While, from this standpoint, the 
methodology employed in these 
studies might warrant some 
further refinement, it is clear that 
these studies display a markedly 
different picture of the role being 
played by voluntary health insur- 
ance than do studies which do not 
equate the presence or absence of 
insurance to the costs of care, 


Several Types Overlooked 


These data, furthermore, include 
only benefits paid under health in- 
surance plans, overlooking the fact 
that other types of voluntary in- 
surance play an important role in 
financing medical care. These in- 
clude personal accident insurance 
policies, group accidental death and 
dismemberment benefits, benefits 
paid under medical payments cov- 
erage written in conjunction with 
policies of liability insurance, the 
portion of liability insurance policy 
benefits used to pay medical ex- 
penses, and monies available 
through the various types of life 
insurance benefits and used for the 
payment of medical care. While 
these amounts cannot be clearly 
documented in all instances, it is 
evident that they cover millions of 
dollars of medical expenses. 

It is apparent, then, that in at- 
tempting to evaluate the role pres- 
ently being played by private insur- 
ance in helping the American peo- 
ple to meet the cost of unpredict- 
able and unbudgetable medical bills, 
there is a need for current and 
meaningful data based upon reli- 
able methodology. 


Insurance companies today are 
convinced of the validity of the pri- 
vate voluntary approach as basic to 
insuring against the serious costs 

Continued on page 58 
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of medical care. With respect to 
that segment of the population un- 
able to finance the cost of health 
care for themselves, because of 
their limited or non-existent means, 


insurance companies take the view 
that such persons should have as- 
surance that health care is avail- 
able to them when they need it. To 
that end, insurance companies sup- 
port the concept of public assis- 
tance programs to supplement the 
effects of voluntary agencies. As a 
service to the community, the in- 
surance companies stand ready to 
make their knowledge and facilities 
available to assist in the adminis- 
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tration of such programs. The pub- 
lic funds available for medical care 
for the indigent and needy should 
at all times be sufficient to guaran- 
tee medically adequate care. If 
this were so, much of the present 
difficulty in financing hospital and 
medical care would be eliminated 
and hospital deficits would be 
greatly relieved. 


Aware of Challenge 


The private insurance mecha- 
nism is fully aware of the challenge 
with which it is faced. The quan- 
titative and qualitative develop- 
ments briefly discussed here bear 
evidence of its response to that 
challenge. The fact that the cover- 
age provided by insurance com- 
panies and prepayment plans has 
become increasingly effective and 
adequate could not be questioned 
by any reasonable person. Today, it 
plays an ever increasingly signifi- 
cant and vital role in the financing 
of the costs of medical care. It has 
become an important segment of 
the entire American economy. As 
such, it serves as a means of reliev- 
ing the government of the respon- 
sibility for using public funds de- 
rived from taxation in order to 
assure adequate medical care for a 
large proportion of the citizenry. 


The continued successful prog- 
ress of voluntary health insurance 
in the United States does not de- 
pend upon insurers alone, however. 
Insurers can only make available 
their facilities to the public. The 
public, whether as individuals or as 
persons interested in the welfare of 
groups of people such as employers 
or labor union leaders, must choose 
to purchase the protection offered 
and in such forms and amounts as 
to be adequate for their needs. In 
a free economy these choices can be 
made subjectively. Insurance has 
to compete for the available dollar 
in any instance. @ 


Reprints Available 


Reprints of this article are 
available from THE SPECTATOR. 
Price is 25 cents each with a mini- 
mum order of 10 copies. For more 
information, write to Reprint Edi- 
tor, THE SPECTATOR, Chestnut 
& 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, 
Pa. 
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INVESTMENTS 


How to Mix Growth 
With Moderation 


We need to "cross-breed" the hare and the tortoise to 
build a proper investment portfolio.—-By Erwin L. Hall, 
partner, Davis & Hall, investment management 


HE tumult and commotion of 

the election campaign have 
passed. Now we must judge the 
future potential of the many state- 
ments of policy made during the 
heat of the contest. 

Growth and more growth was the 
dominant theme. How to achieve 
that growth was not clearly stated 
but grow we must. This matter of 
growth is becoming a national 
excitement. We all like to progress 
but apparently normal progress, 
with its hesitation periods, is not 
enough. We must have bigger and 
better progress and no periods of 
consolidation. 


Fetish for Growth 


This fetish for growth leaves no 
room for moderation and the mere 
mention of it may sound trite and 
out of step with the modern age. 
And yet, listening to the voice of 
moderation can act as a governor 
on too much exuberance. Extremes 
lead to excess and excessive pres- 
sure will in time ruin the most 
powerful machine. Our economy is 
a machine with vast potential power 
but hooking it up to a dynamo that 
constantly calls for more and more 
growth, will not guarantee that 
growth. 

We have also been overwhelmed 
with this growth complex in the 
investment field. How often we hear 
the desire expressed by an investor, 
“IT want growth stocks. Don’t 
worry about income.” In far too 
many instances his definition of 
growth is faulty. What he really 
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wants is a stock that will go up in 
price. Now this is a pleasant sensa- 
tion, which we all know, but it is 
not synonymous with growth. It 
may be just a speculative bubble. 
As a matter of fact, finding the 
stock of a company that has the 
necessary elements to grow, is a 
painstaking job. 

We are too often inclined to pick 
the obvious — the favorite indus- 
tries of the moment, the stocks 
that have moved up, the headline 
catchers. These may or may not 
have true growth possibilities, but 
if they do, the chances are at that 
stage, they have already discounted 
a sizeable portion of the expected 
growth. We are really not buying 
growth at that stage, but the 
speculative excitement that keeps 
the stock jumping ahead. 

An example — Electric Storage 
Battery. This company still has 
many of the true elements of 
growth, but the news that it was 
working on a fuel cell projected 
it into the limelight. For a number 
of years the company, with careful 
and intelligent research, had been 
keeping abreast of developments 
in the energy field. Sources of 
power is its business and has been 
for a long time. A couple of years 
ago, the stock could have been 
bought in the thirties. The growth 
potential was there even to the 
solar battery and the fuel cell. In 
a nutshell, it was a good, sound 
investment with growth buds be- 
ginning to open. Was there much 
interest in the stock at that time? 
No. 


But when the possibilities of the 
fuel cell were widely publicized, all 
types of investors rushed in and 
bought the stock. Obviously, little 
thought was given to value for the 
stock ran up sharply and reached 
$72 a share. Then, of course, when 
sober thinking took over, and it 
was realized that the fuel cell was 
not going to be an immediate and 
howling success, the interest waned. 
A decline of 35 per cent occurred. 
Sort of tough on those who con- 
fused immediate growth with rapid 
price advance. 

Actually, the growth possibilities 
of Electric Storage Battery are 
still as sound as when it was selling 
at thirty. The question is how far 
in advance do you want to discount 
the future earning power. Now that 
the glamour has for the moment 
left the fuel cell, the stock of 
Electric Storage Battery may be 
available again at a price that will 
give you a good chance of profiting 
from further developments not only 
in the fuel cell, but many other 
energy problems in the laboratories 
of Electric Storage Battery. 


Willingness to Wait 


The price you pay for it? Well, 
that depends on how much you are 
willing to capitalize the present 
$4.00 earnings and the expected 
earnings of several years from now. 
If you are pessimistic, you will keep 
that price-earnings ratio in the 
10 times or 12 times realm. If you 
believe the statement by Dr. C. G. 
Williams, director of research for 
the Shell companies, that in five 
years cars will be driven by fuel 
cells instead of internal combustion 
engines, you will most likely be 
willing to buy the stock right now 
and wait. 

Incidentally, if such a change 
does come about, the effect will 
spread much beyond the enhance- 
ment of earnings of Electric Stor- 
age Battery. Some companies in 
which you may now have an 
interest, could be badly hurt and 
others given a new or added 
impetus. Oil companies, of which 
Shell is a major one, should not 
be too happy over the prospect. 

If growth is to become our 
national watchword, then the de- 
mand for so-called growth securi- 
ties will probably gain in invest- 

Continued on page 60 
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ment favor. There is no doubt that 
growth stocks have a place in every 
portfolio, but that does not mean 
a dominant position. Here again, 
moderation should be allowed to 
temper the hopes and aspiration of 
the moment. An investor once 
asked, “How can you have too much 
of a good thing?” The answer is 


that an unbalanced portfolio has 
caused many a headache. 

The election campaign, for ex- 
ample, called for more money to be 
spent on defense. If implemented, 
the well diversified military pro- 
ducers, like North American Avia- 
tion, will benefit. Yet, you could 
go overboard on assuming such a 
defense move would be a one way 
street to profits. Similar benefits 
were envisaged at the introduction 
of the transistor, the diode, fiber 
glass, fuel cell and a host of others. 
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Temporary disappointments crept 
into all of them. We should remem- 
ber that today is a day of change. 
New developments and new applica- 
tions come along at a fast clip. But 
by tomorrow, many of the bright 
ideas may be well on the way to 
obsolescence. That can hurt. 

That is why it is well to keep 
growth in its proper perspective. 
No portfolio will keep pace with the 
times without representation in 
some of the companies that are 
creating modern marvels. But there 
is more to investing than picking 
the glamour companies of the 
moment. The severe correction ex- 
perienced this year in the stock 
market, is a good example of how 
harshly the favorites can _ be 
handled. 


Wheel Horses of the Market 


Lest we forget, there are many 
companies that plod along year 
after year, showing good profits, 
paying good dividends, and grow- 
ing steadily but not spectacularly. 
Such companies lend strength and 
stability to an investment program. 
They might be considered the wheel 
horses, that keep the investment 
wagon rolling when others stumble, 
nesitate, or lose stamina. 

The old Aesop fable of the hare 
and the tortoise may symbolize 
these thoughts. The hare, you may 
recall, started the race in a great 
burst of energy. Then he slowed 
down and even made side trips 
here and there, to look at, let us 
say, Transistor Lake or possibly 
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Fiber Glass Mountain. Finally, with 
no worries about the tortoise, and 
considering the race in the bag, he 
took a nap. Chances are he dreamed 
of energy cells and what not. 

During all this time Mr. Tortoise 
was moving steadily forward. No 
great spurts, but progress each 
hour. No real relapse either, only a 
pause now and then to assimilate 
some new thought on how to con- 
tinue his successful journey. His 
big, broad shell could easily have 
carried such names as American 
Chicle, Quaker Oats, Connecticut 
General or even General American 
Transportation. 

Now all this may sound a little 
fanciful, but like the hare, we, at 
times, get overconfident. The side 
views of the future look so at- 
tractive, we forget how distant 
some may be. Because of this, we 
need some of the sturdiness of the 
tortoise to protect us from the un- 
expected antics of the hare. 


Growth by Proclamation? 


The growth plans of the election 
campaign are more easily pro- 
claimed than brought to fulfillment. 
Even with the blessings of poli- 
ticians, the investor cannot assume 
uninterrupted growth. Times 
change, moods change, and fashions 
in stocks change. Growth you need, 
but you also need companies like 
American Chicle and Quaker Oats 
to add _ strength to _ progress. 
Strength may also be obtained 
with short term notes, but no prog- 
ress. The longer term fixed income 
obligations hardly fit the needs of 
the times for many investors. Of 
course, if you happen to have fixed 
dollar commitments to meet at 
some future date, then they serve 
admirably. But many of us do not 
have this problem. With the high 
cost of living, the ebbing purchas- 
ing power of the dollar, and our 
changing world, a long term fixed 
income obligation lends neither 
strength nor progress to a _ port- 
folio. 

Growth is the tempo of our age. 
Moderation is its governor. We 
need both in our investment: plans. 
The fable of the hare and the 
tortoise may be a helpful guide, if 
only to highlight the danger of over- 
confidence in a changing world. @ 
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MANAGERS ARE BORN 
AND MADE, TOO! 


i Northwestern National we believe that Field Management Train- 


ing should cover the everyday problems a manager faces in the field. 


For example, we show our Management Trainees how to make full use of 
our supervisory aids in such areas as market building, production an- 


alysis, work organization and financial planning. 


One of the basic duties of our six Divisional Superintendents of Agen- 


cies is the preparation of men for agency management. We always have 


from 12 to 18 men in our Agency Management Training program. 


6 N/W NATIONAL 


ife Insurance for Living 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MINNEAPOLIS 
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Conference and Exhibit of 
Data Processing Devices 


March conference will highlight procedures 


as they work out in actual practice 


A comprehensive Data Process- 
ing Conference will be held March 
6 through 8, 1961, at the Statler 
Hilton Hotel in New York. Discus- 
sions are in connection with a large 
exhibit of data processing equip- 
ment. Case studies showing how 
procedures work out in practice 
will be presented by leaders in dif- 
ferent areas. These include man- 
agement information systems; 
source data automation; one-line, 
real-time data processing, and cen- 
tralized vs. decentralized process- 
ing. 

(Sponsor: American 
ment Association. ) 


For Further Information Circle 22 on Card 


Manage- 


Information on Foreign Trade 


The “Foreign Commerce Hand- 
book” has appeared in its 14th edi- 
tion. This 155-page booklet lists 
the latest developments in foreign 
trade practices, procedures and ser- 
vices. 

In addition to basic information 
on 63 major subjects in interna- 
tional trade, the handbook outlines 
the functions, activities, and ser- 
vices of the U. S. Government in- 
ter-governmental organizations. 
Business groups serving foreign 
commerce are also described. 

A bibliography gives 600 selected 
reference works on trade. An ap- 
pendix shows foreign chambers of 
commerce in the United States, 
American chambers of commerce 
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abroad, and foreign embassies and 
legations in this country. Copies 
are $2 each. 

(Publisher: Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S.) 


For Further Information Circle 23 on Card 


USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 65 


For more information on one or more of these 
items, tear out the reply card. Circle on it the 
number or numbers matching the figures following 
each item in which you are interested. Fill in the 
blanks, sign your name and mail the card. 

This reply card is not an order blank. Please do 
NOT send money to THE SPECTATOR. Card merely tells 
the supplier that you want, without obligation, more 
information about his product or publication. 


NAIA Booklet, Speech Tips 

“This is the NAIA,” a 16-page, 
illustrated pamphlet and a speakers 
manual are available to state and 
local boards and individual mem- 
bers of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. 

The manual gives tips for speak- 
ers, some basic facts about NAIA 
and the American Agency System, 
a list of reference sources, and five 
original speeches. Speech topics 
cover fire safety, accident preven- 
tion, insurance rates, careers in in- 
surance, and services provided by 
stock insurance companies. Addi- 





Automatic Mailing 

A single machine can now con- 
vert mailrooms to automation. The 
equipment prepares 4,500 mailings 
per hour. It is the first to auto- 
mate punch-card billing for depart- 
ment stores and service station 
charge accounts. 

A robot device uses compressed 
air and mechanical fingers to dis- 


tribute bills and charge slips into 
proper envelopes. Handling any 
type-of standard punched card, the 
equipment also stuffs up to eight 
additional pieces of mail into the 
envelope, seals it, adds postage, and 
stacks envelopes for mailing. 

(Company: Bell & Howell Phil- 
lipsburg Company.) 


For Further Information Circle 36 on Card 
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tional speeches will be distributed 
periodically to keep the manual 
active. 

(Sponsor: National Association 
of Insurance Agents.) 


For Further Information Circle 24 on Card 


Machine Sells 7-Day Policies 


A new vending machine sells 
insurance against motor accidents. 
Secure-Ur-Trip Inc. is currently in- 
stalling its machines in _ hotels, 
restaurants, gas stations, bus ter- 
minals, and rent-a-car locations. 
Each passenger of a motor vehicle 
may purchase up to four of the 
seven-day policies at 50 cents each. 


PROTECT youR F 
FAMILY 





The agent serving as route op- 
erator receives 25 cents commission 
on each 50-cent policy. Policies 
are underwritten by a major insur- 
ance company. Already approved 
in 30 states, approvals are expected 
in additional states. Insurance 
agents and brokers establish routes 
in their areas. Initial outlay is 
$150 per machine. The 50-cent pol- 
icy is for $5,000 principal sum and 
is for any seven-day period chosen 
by the insured. Coverage is for 
loss of life and dismemberment in 
any accident involving a motor ve- 
hicle. 

(Company: Secure-Ur-Trip Inc.) 


For Further Information Circle 25 on Card 


IBM in Dictation Units 


IBM has introduced a new line 
of dictation equipment. Three mod- 
els are available now: a dictating 
unit, a transcriber, and a combina- 
tion unit incorporating both dictat- 
ing and transcribing functions. 
Later the company plans to add 
portable and remote systems. 

All the IBM units operate on 
transistors. Recording is done on 
a magnetic belt. The belt can be 
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used thousands of times and is 
easily mailed, filed or stored. Belts 
hold 14 minutes of recording and 
feature automatic erasure and un- 
limited review of dictated mate- 
rial. 

(Company: International 
ness Machines.) 


For Further Information Circle 26 on Card 


Busi- 


Electric Protection 


A new pamphlet describes pro- 
tection services which even include 
“invisible-ray” alarms. In business 
more than 85 years, ADT supplies 
electric protection safeguards to 
67,000 subscribers from coast to 
coast. The company designs, makes, 
and installs its own _ systems. 


Alarms protect against fire, bur- 
glary, holdups and other hazards. 
Central stations are located in prin- 
cipal cities. Where central station 
service is not available, ADT pro- 
vides inspection and maintenance 
for systems connected directly to 
police and fire stations, or to loca- 
tions within the premises. 

(Free pamphlet published by: 
Controlled Companies of American 
District Telegraph Company.) 


For Further Information Circle 27 on Card 


Racks for Displays 


Rak Makers manufacture ano- 
dized aluminum racks in a variety 
of styles and sizes. The “Biz Rak” 
for business literature is 26 in. 

Continued on page 64 
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The Prudential announces substantial reductions in the rates for 


SINGLE PAYMENT ANNUITIES. 


Now Prudential’s new rates are among the lowest in the industry. 
On the chart below, you'll see the big reductions in Prudential’s rates. 


SINGLE PREMIUM FOR $100 MONTHLY ANNUITY 


ISSUE NEW 
AGE sex 
| LIFE (NO GUARANTEE) 
| - 
| 55 
| 21,070 
| 14,180 
16,540 
9.680 
11,510 


65 


75 


$19,110 
21,330 
15,470 
17,240 
12,440 


13,382. 


For further details contact 


PRUDENTIAL RATES 


$18,500..—s—~i‘zY 


OLD PERCENT 
RATES REDUCTION 


$21,660 
24,610 
15,910 
18,730 
10,780 
13,240 _ 





$22,580 15.4 
25,260 ; 15.6 
17,770 12.9 
20.060 14.4 
14,290 12.9 
15.839 __ 15S 


Rates for other amounts are in proportion. 


BROKERAGE SERVICE, THE PRUDENTIAL, NEWARK 1, N. J 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


TO OVER 35 MILLION PEOPLE 


You'll enjoy “THe TWENTIETH CENTURY,” Sundays, CBS-TV 


INSURANCE MEANS PRUDENTIAL 
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‘The Colonial Blacksmith’’ 


Like many of his neighbors, George Washington was forced to make 
many of his own tools and farm implements in the pre-Revolutionary 
days because they could not be secured from far away England. Here 
he is shown forging a new plow. 


This reproduction is one in a series of eleven original oil 

paintings by Walter Haskell Hinton which portray 
little-known events in the life of our Country’s first 
president, George Washington. 
A booklet containing full-color reproduction of all 
eleven paintings is available upon request. In addi- 
tion, we hope you will visit us and view the original 
paintings which hang in our Home Office Gallery. 


Washington National 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES e® EVANSTON, ILL. as 
nec, 
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Continued from page 63 


wide with shelves of graduated 
sizes. Rack stands on the floor and 
holds publications of varying sizes. 
Another style is a 36-pocket wall 
model and is designed for uni- 
formly sized pieces. Shelves are 
equipped with pocket dividers 
which can be adjusted, removed or 
replaced without tools. There are 
also Plexiglas-front racks, counter 
models, and revolving racks. An 
illustrated free catalog gives full 
descriptions and prices. 


For Further Information Circle 28 on Card 


Ten-Key Board for Calculator 
The “Tenkeymatic” electric cal- 
culator operates with only 10 keys 
like an adding machine. The ma- 
chine multiplies, divides, adds and 
subtracts automatically. The oper- 
ator presses the numeral keys as 


figures are read from a work sheet, 
touches the control keys. Then he 
reads the answer in the dials. Ma- 
chines give three-dial proof of all 
entries and answers. 

The “Tenkeymatic” has a full 
cover that encloses all moving 
parts, including carriage and dials. 
A special slide-away carrying han- 
dle and rubber positioning wheels 
make the calculator easy to move 
about on a work surface. An in- 
ternal memory bank stores, for 
later use, answers obtained in 
multiplication, addition and _ sub- 
traction. 

(Maker: Marchant Division of 
Smith-Corona Marchant Inc.) 


For Further Information Circle 29 on Card 


Pamphlet Stresses Life Value 


“Another Day . .. Another Dol- 
lar” is a cartoon-illustrated story 
of a young man who, for the first 
time, discovers the staggering 

Continued on page 67 
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Executives Bookshelf 


MDRT in South Africa 


Chummie Hirschmann, author of “Sales by the Million,” 
represents the Sun Life of Canada in Johannesburg, South 
Africa. A life member of the Million Dollar Round Table 
he is a perennial leader among the company’s 3000 agents 
and also runs a branch unit of million dollar producers. 

Hirschmann traces his sales career from his early strug 
gles to his success as a producer of about $4.7 million 
(translated from pounds sterling) in a single 
pages. 

(Publisher: Research & Review Service.) 

For Further Information Circle 290 on Card 


Insurance Marketing Analyzed 


“Competition in Insurance Marketing” 


current competition among insurers. Author is John N 


Cosgrove, associate editor of the fire and casualty edition of 
The National Underwriter. The book-includes excerpts from 
Cosgrove’s series of marketing articles which won the 
1960 Insurance Advertising Conference award as the out 
standing contribution to insurance in general. Many 
aspects of the life business as it ties in to one-account selling 
by the general lines agent are also analyzed 

The independent producer’s current status and 
role are the subject of an entire chapter. 260 page 

Publisher: National Underwriter Company 


For Further Information Circle 264 on Card 


Textbook with Agent's Viewpoint 

“Property and Casualty Insurance,” written from the 
agent’s point of view, gives practical information on selling 
and servicing property and casualty coverages 

The author, Curtis M. Elliott, is professor of economics 
and insurance at the University of Nebraska. He also serves 
as educational consultant to the National Association of 


Continued on next page 
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Bookshelf (Continued) 


Insurance Agents, and as rate consultant to the Nebraska 
Department of Insurance. 

The book presents the multiple-peril as well as the speci- 
fied-peril approach in insurance programs. Fire, auto, gen- 
eral liability and workmen’s comp, and multiple line are 
covered. The industry’s marketing system is examined in 
some detail. 196 pages. $6. 

(Publisher: McGraw-Hill.) 


For Further Information Circle 266 on Card 
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Proceedings of Casualty Actuaries 

The 1959 issue of Proceedings of the Casualty Actuarial 
Society is now available. The new volume contains papers 
presented at the spring and fall meetings of the Society, 
plus reviews of previous papers. 

New papers include “Compulsory Automobile Insurance 


; in Europe” by Frank Astill, accident superintendent, Pear! 
Assurance Company; “Ocean Marine Rate Making” by D. 
Douglas Robertson, vice president, Marine Managers; and 


“The Actuarial Aspects of Blue Cross Plans” by J. Edward 
Faust, Jr., vice president and actuary, Universal Automobile 
Insurance Company. 
Price of the 1959 Proceedings is $10. Back issues of 
books for prior years are available at reduced prices 
(Publisher: Casualty Actuarial Society.) 
For Further Information Circle 266 on Card 
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Data Processing: Whai to Expect 

After 10 years of growth in data-processing, a bewilder- 
ing variety of equipment is on the market. This abundance 
raises certain questions. What does management really 
want from modern methods and techniques? How can the 
new equipment meet management’s present and future 
needs? How much will it cost? To answer these and other 
queries, the American Management Association offers 
Report 46, ‘Data Processing Today.” 

lhe report outlines the relationship of data processing to 
the management information system. A special feature 
gives a detailed account of a major company approach to a 
corporation-wide processing system for information. 148 
pages. $3.75. 


For Further Information Circle 267 on Card 
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Continued from page 64 


financial value of his future pay 
checks. When he realizes that his 
account with “The Bank of Life- 
time Earnings” is in jeopardy, he 
searches for a safeguard and finds 
it in the form of life insurance. 

Having the appearance of a con- 
temporary greeting card, this slim, 
12-page booklet can be read in less 
than five minutes. It is designed 
for use by life underwriters as a 
pre-approach mailing piece to se- 
lect young prospects. Pamphlet was 
written by R. B. Mecklenborg, 
CLU. Price is $2.50 for a minimum 
of 10 copies, less for larger orders. 

(Publisher: National Under- 
writer Company.) 


For Further Information Circle 30 on Card 


Flexible Computer Service 


A new computer center in New 
York furnishes insurance compan- 
ies with a centralized, economical 
facility for electronic data proc- 
essing. The Univac computer sys- 
tem has been installed to provide 
flexibility in handling data. It is 
completely integrated with the 
punched card division at the center. 

One feature of the program is 
that any company’s present equip- 


ment can be integrated with the 
computer techniques to obtain 
maximum efficiency from both. For 
example, work can be pre-processed 
on punched cards, or processed in 
the computer only up to a selected 
point, then reconverted to cards 
and reports completed on tabulat- 
ing equipment A free booklet de- 
scribing the service is available. 

(Company: Recording & Statis- 
tical Corp.) 


For Further Information Circle 31 on Card 


Clip for Bulky Papers 

The “Sta-Flat Klip” holds bulky 
papers flat. The new paper holder 
has a rigid plastic backing with 
strong steel springs attached to 


fingers of STA-FLAT 
KLIP in position 


use thumb and forefinger 
for easy opening 


clamping legs. A plastic flange per- 
mits easy insertion and removal of 
sheets. The device holds papers 
neatly in desks, office files, and in 
briefcases. (Maker: Office Prod- 
ucts, Inc.) 


For Further Information Circle 32 on Card 


Atlanta Fact Book, 1960 

“Facts in Figures about Atlanta” 
shows the industrial and commer- 
cial growth of this central city of 





Chart for Crime 

A crime insurance chart, show- 
ing the coverages obtainable under 
standard forms of crime insurance 
policies, is being distributed to 
agents of America Fore Loyalty 


Group. The chart lists the cover- 
age under eight different policies 
from blanket crime to office con- 
tents. It is letter-size and can be 
folded to pocket-size. 

Agents desiring copies may ob- 
tain them on request. 
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CRIME INSURANCE CHART 


INSURING AGREEMENT 
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DESIGNATION WHERE COVERAGE |S PROVIDED IM THE POLICY 
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For Further Information Circle 37 on Card 
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the Southeast. Population, average 
mean temperature, civic informa- 
tion, and other data are listed in 
the 40-page free booklet. 

(Publisher: The Industrial Bu- 
reau of the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce. ) 


For Further Information Circle 33 on Card 


Signaguard Foils Forgery 


A new scrambling device pro- 
tects passbook signatures against 
forgery in withdrawing savings 
bank deposits. The system also 
helps reduce customer waiting time 
at tellers’ windows. Called Signa- 
guard, it reproduces a passbook 
signature as an unrecognizable 
mass of broken lines. When the 
book is presented at the teller’s 
window, the Signaguard returns 
the signature to its original appear- 
ance for comparison with the name 
signed on the withdrawal slip. 

Banks are expected to use the 
device along with electronic data 
processing systems in main offices. 
This would eliminate the need for 
duplicate records in each branch of- 
fice. It would also do away with 
other withdrawal checking proce- 
dures. Signaguard can also be used 
in identification cards for commer- 
cial bank depositors, for retail 
credit cards, and for plant security. 

(Maker: Radio Corporation of 
America. ) 


For Further Information Circle 34 on Card 


Student Exchange for Business 


The AIESEC-US student ex- 
change program has begun signing 
up companies interested in hiring 
foreign students for the summer of 
1961. Of the 160 firms participat- 
ing in the 1960 program, 38 were 
life or property insurance firms. 
The AIESEC works through uni- 
versities and business firms to pro- 
vide practical commercial experi- 
ence in American companies for 
foreign students. It also sends 
U. S. students abroad for the same 
purpose. Students pay their own 
expenses and receive salaries from 
the companies employing them. 
Companies interested in taking for- 
eign AIESEC students may write 
to the Executive Secretariat of the 
Association. 

(Sponsor: Association Interna- 
tionale des Etudiants en Sciences 
Economiques et Commerciales. ) 


For Further Information Circle 35 on Card 
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Major Medical Graded 


According to Income 


New approach bases benefits and deductible 
on workers’ salaries, grouped by class 


A new group plan called Income- 
Balanced Major Medical grades 
the cash deductible and the co- 
insurance clause according to the 
income of the employee. The grad- 
ing makes for lower premiums 
than are possible under the usual 
plan with a flat $50 deductible and 
reimbursement of 80 per cent for 
medical costs. 

Income-Balanced Major Medical 
carries a higher deductible for 
workers with higher incomes plus 
a higher percentage of the total. 
On the other hand, a higher sur- 
gical allowance is provided for 
higher income employees, since 
surgical charges are generally in- 
creased for them. 

Under the plan, an employer 
groups his workers by salary 
class. He then selects a deducti- 
ble, co-insurance percentage, sur- 
gical schedule for each group, and 
maximum amount payable. Changes 
in income classes are made only 
once a year at the beginning of 
the calendar year. 

The deductible must be satis- 
fied only once during a calendar 
year. Credit toward the deductible 
during the last three months of the 
year is applied to the following 
year’s deductible. 

(Company: Occidental Life of 


California.) 
For Further Information Circle 208 on Card 


Collision for Assigned Risks 


Comprehensive and collision au- 
to insurance is now available to 
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assigned risks who qualify. The 
coverages are being offered first in 
California and then in other states 
when approval by the various in- 
surance departments is obtained. 
Typical of those who may benefit 
are unmarried men under 25, driv- 
ers over 65, and those with a rec- 
ord of minor driving infractions. 
(Company: State Farm Fire and 
Casualty.) 
For Further Information Circle 209 on Card 


Life Plan Pays Monthly Income 


A new Monthly Provider plan 
buys monthly income for benefi- 
ciaries, instead of a lump sum of 
insurance. Both life and disability 
insurance are included in one pol- 
icy. Basis of the plan is decreas- 
ing term insurance which may be 
converted to some permanent form 
without a physical examination. 

The buyer may purchase just 
the life insurance income or both 
life insurance and disability in- 
come. If the insured is receiving 
disability income from the policy 
when the term expires, the value 
of life portion is automatically 
converted to ordinary life. 

(Company: Group Health Mu- 
tual.) 

For Further Information Circle 210 on Card 


Cash Plan for Homeowners 


Cascade, member of United Pa- 
cific Group, has extended cash 
plan facilities into the Homeown- 
ers market with an independent 
filing of its Homeowners forms A, 


WHAT THE NUMBERS MEAN 


If you would like more information about one or 
more of the policies or lines reviewed here, circle 
on the card between pages 64 and 67 the number 
or numbers following those items. Write your name 
and address on the card and drop it in the mail. 





B and Tenants B in the State of 
Washington. As in Cascade’s auto 
policy, the Homeowners policy is 
not continuous. It is automatically 
renewable. This policy will be 
written by the company upon re- 
ceipt of a proposal completed by 
the agent and accompanied by cash 
for a term of one or three years. 
Renewal certificates and pre- 
mium bills are issued simultane- 
ously by Cascade now for Home- 
owners. Basic limits of $25,000 for 
personal liability, $500 for medical 
payments, and $300 for voluntary 
property damage are included at 


no additional cost. 
For Further Information Circle 211 on Card 


Pays In-Hospital Income 


A new Guaranteed Renewable 
In-Hospital Income Policy is de- 
signed to supplement other cover- 
age by providing much needed in- 
come during the time the insured 
is hospitalized. 

Guaranteed renewable for life, 
with no deductibles, the In-Hospital 
Income Policy will be issued to 
children from age 30 days through 
17 years, and to adults ages 18-59. 
Benefit period runs to 26 weeks, 
except for insureds who are past 
65, for whom the benefit period is 
limited to 13 weeks. Individual 
and family plans are available. 
Under the family plan full benefits 
are also provided for maternity. 

(Company: American Casual- 
ty.) 

For Further Information Circle 212 on Card 


Combines Ordinary, Term 


A life insurance plan designed 
for business and professional peo- 
ple has appeared on the market. 
Called the Executive Special Pro- 
tection Plan, it combines equal 
amounts of ordinary life and con- 
vertible term insurance running to 
age 75. As a result, the cost is 
substantially less than if the 
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whole amount were in ordinary 
life. Premiums are level for life. 
The term coverage may be con- 
verted at any time prior to age 70 
without medical examination. 

The cash values that accumulate 
on the permanent insurance may 
be applied as conversion credits. 
The plan is available for those 
from age 20 through 60. Minimum 
amounts are $10,000 for each part 
of the policy, or a total of $20,000 
of protection. 

(Company: Aetna Life.) 


Program for Pension Trusts 


A new Deposit Administration 
program for pension trusts guar- 
antees a minimum interest rate of 
4 per cent for the first five years. 
The program initially provides 
only for non-contributory plans. 
It is designed for businesses with 
50 or more employees. 

No charges will be made to the 
‘deposit fund for administrative 
expenses and services, other than 
provided by the annuity purchase 
price (including any state tax) 
and a modest contract charge. If 
the annual deposit is $25,000 or 
less, the contract charge is $600. 
Over $25,000, the charge drops by 
2 per cent of the excess over the 
$25,000. If the annual deposit is 
$55,000 or more, no charge at all 
is made. Minimum annual deposit 
accepted is $15,000. 

(Company: Guardian Life of 
America.) 


For Further Information Circle 213 on Card 


Tailor-Made Group Plans 


Both new and revived Small 
Group plans covering 10 to 25 
lives have appeared on the market. 
These custom designed programs 
feature complete flexibility. The 
employer may select any combina- 
tion of coverage including Major 
Medical or Dread Disease. He can 
tailor the protection to his own 
requirements. A new coding sys- 
tem for rating permits the em- 
ployer to select benefit schedules 
according to what he wishes to 
spend on the program. 

(Company: Union Mutual Life, 
Portland, Me.) 


For Further Information Circle 214 on Card 


Contracts and Policies Notes 


AETNA LIFE has adopted a higher 
dividend scale for 1961, reflecting 
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. improvement in net interest rates. 
_ Interest paid on proceeds of policies 


left to accumulate will continue at 
3% per cent. 

BERKSHIRE LIFE has reduced con- 
siderably rates for immediate an- 
nuities. Reduction is a result of 
favorable interest rates on new 
investments. 

CALIFORNIA LIFE has dropped 
“age change dates” on life insur- 
ance premiums. All new policies 
are being written on the basis of 
the applicant’s last birthday. 

COMMERCE INSURANCE has de- 
clared a first year dividend of 11.7 
per cent to residents of Illinois who 
purchased the company’s special 
contract, the ‘‘President’s Partici- 
pating Investment Plan.” In addi- 
tion, the guaranteed interest rate 
on all dividends, contract coupons, 
and advance deposits is now 4% 
per cent. 

CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE has 
raised its dividend scale for 1961. 
On funds left with the company, the 
rate has been raised to 3.8 per cent 
from the previous 3.5 per cent. 

CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE, 
Wilmington, Del., has adopted an 
increased dividend scale for 1961. 
Interest rate on settlement options, 
pension funds, and dividend accu- 
mulations has been raised from 3 to 
3% per cent. 

EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA will pay 
dividends on a higher scale in 1961. 
Over half the increase results from 
a higher scale adopted, the balance 
of the increase reflects a greater 
amount of insurance in force. In- 
terest rate on funds left to accumu- 
late will be increased to 3% per cent 
effective on 1961 contract anniver- 
saries. 

GREAT-WEST LIFE has adopted 
a higher dividend scale for partici- 
pating policyholders in the U. S. A 
special scale of higher dividends 
will apply on pension trust and cer- 
tain other policies. In addition, the 
rate of interest on dividends left 
on deposit has been raised to 3.75 
per cent. 

INDIANAPOLIS LIFE now extends 
its guaranteed insurability benefit 
to existing policies. Premium cred- 
it is allowed on new insurance pur- 
chased on an option date. 

LIFE OF VIRGINIA has increased 
the interest rate payable on settle- 
ment options and qualified pension 
plan retirement income funds. 

Continued on page 70 





INSURE YOUR SALES 
FUTURE... 


with W&A Customized Jewelry 
% Sales Campaign Awards 
* Staff Performance and 
Service Awards 
*% Gifts for Special Occasions 
% Customer Good Will Gifts 


Ask for 12 page booklet 
WILLIAMS & ANDERSON CO. 


Industrial Division 
Emblem Manufacturers Since 1901 


14 Third Street, Providence 6, R I. 





COATS & 
BURCHARD 
COMPANY 


appraisers 


e Appraisals for correct 
insurance coverage and 
proof of loss 


e Depreciation studies 
e Property ledgers 


4413 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE » CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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CONTRACTS,POLICIES 


Continued from page 69 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE has raised 
its scale of dividends. Interest paid 
on dividends left on deposit has 
been increased from 3% to 4 per 
cent. 

MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
has announced that the minimum 
annual rate of interest guaranteed 
on dividend accumulations for the 


four-year period beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1962, will be 3.65 per cent, 
with the actual rate being set each 
year by the company. 

METROPOLITAN LIFE has adopted 
the term “health insurance” in- 
stead of ‘accident and sickness” 
insurance for all forms providing 
benefits for disability or hospital, 
surgical and medical expenses. 
Change in terms was recommended 
by the Committee on Health Insur- 
ance Terminology of the American 
Association of University Teachers 
of Insurance. 











AGENTS AND BROKERS: Will your 1960 
advertising WIN AN OSCAR? 


Sth Annual 
Advertising 
Awards 


Program 


for independent agents and brokers 


During 1960, did you use advertising 
and publicity on a continuing basis to 
(1) help make your agency better and 
more favorably known in your com- 
munity—(2) help increase volume—(3) 
build up a more effective prospect list? 
If you used advertising to accom- 
plish all or some of these objectives, 
submit a portfolio of your advertising 
material to the Insurance Advertising 
Conference for judging in the annual 
agents’ Award competition. 
Who May Enter—Any independent 
agent or broker in the United States, 
its possessions or Canada, who repre- 
sents capital stock companies in the 
casualty (including accident and 


health), property or surety field. The 
only cost to enter is $3.50 for the I.A.C. 
portfolio in which your advertising 
material is to be submitted. 

Agents and brokers of all sizes have 
a chance to win. You compete with 
others in your own class as respects 
annual premium volume. Awards are 
made for “outstanding, imaginative 
and effective use of advertising.” The 
amount of money you spend is unim- 
portant. Deadline for entries is APRIL 
1, 1961 so mail the coupon now. 


INSURANCE ADVERTISING CONFERENCE 


G. M. Kiefer, Co-chairman, [AC Agents Award Program 


412 Washington Street, Reading, Pa. 


Send me details about the 9th Annual Advertising Awards Program. 


Send me entry blank and standard I.A.C. Portfolio. Check for $3.50 payable to INSURANCE AD- 


VERTISING CONFERENCE is attached. 





Individual 





Agency 


Address 





City. 











MODERN WOODMEN, Rock Island, 
Ill., has reduced rates for double 
indemnity and waiver of premiums. 
Lower rates apply to new appli- 
cants and to present eligible policy- 
holders who wish to add these bene- 
fits to their existing certificates. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE, Newark, 
N. J., has announced dividend in- 
creases for certain classes of poli- 
cies. Larger dividends on policies 
used for pension plans reflect tax 
savings under the Life Insurance 
Company Tax Law of 1959. Inter- 
est rates on dividend accumulations 
will be raised from 3.05 to 3.50 per 
cent, and on settlement options 
from 3.20 to 3.65 per cent. 

CENTENNIAL is now issuing its 
Retailer’s Safeguard Policy, a com- 
mercial package policy, in New 
York State, and plans further ex- 
pansion. Contract was first intro- 
duced in Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Ohio, and California. (See May 
1960 SPECTATOR. ) 

MUTUAL OF NEW YORK has in- 
creased the dividend scale on most 
ordinary and annuity contracts. In- 
terest rate paid on participating 
supplementary contracts has been 
raised from 3.5 to 3.55 per cent and 
from 3.3 to 3.55 per cent on divi- 
dend deposits left to accumulate. 

NATIONAL LIFE OF VERMONT has 
raised its dividend scale on life 
policies, retirement annuities and 
annuity builder contracts. 

PREFERRED RISK MUTUAL, Des 
Moines, Iowa, has introduced a 
Cancel-Protection endorsements for 
auto liability policies. Written as- 
surance is given certain qualified 
policyholders that the company can- 
not cancel and cannot refuse to re- 
new auto liability coverages be- 
cause of accidents. 

PROVIDENT MUTUAL has increased 
dividends on practically all individ- 
ual life and retirement annuity 
plans. Interest rate on funds in the 
premium deposit plan is up from 
1.5 to 3 per cent. 

PRUDENTIAL has announced sub- 
stantial reductions in rates for sin- 
gle premium life annuities. 

NoRTH AMERICAN LIFE, Toronto, 
has adopted new lower premiums 
for policies of $5,000 and over on 
standard insurance plans. 

UNITED STATES LIFE has_in- 
creased non-medical limits to a 
maximum of $30,000. 
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JOINT INSURANCE 


ALIEN CARRIER 


Continued from page 37 


Malcolm-Smith, editor of Protec- 
tion and familiar for many years 
to THE SPECTATOR’S readers for 
cartoons signed “hyphen-smith,” 
tells us that Sherm Volz of Hart- 
ford is the artist for the “Fiction- 
ary” and Carl Kern, assistant Pro- 
tection editor, provides the gags. @ 
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Pension Protection 


Continued from page 39 


the benefits it has promised. 
Where a third party—such as an 
insurance company—guarantees the 
pension benefits and requires regu- 
lar payment of the premiums, pen- 
sion expectations are likely to be 
met. But many pension consultants 
and industrial executives insist this 
is too expensive a way to provide 


for these benefits. They want a free 
hand to manage pension funds. One 
advantage, they insist, is in earning 
a higher rate of return on invested 
pension money. 

The final volumes in the Pension 
Council’s study will cause consider- 
able comment as they appear dur- 
ing the first half of 1961. They 
will also provide much controversy 
in pension circles as the practition- 
ers decide how much “supervi- 
sion” of pension plans should be 
required by law and how much left 
on a voluntary basis. @ 








‘“ Manufacturers Life 


for Annuities 


Manufacturers’ reputation as a specialist in this field 


is built on— 
@ High returns to the client 


@ Wide variety and flexibility of plans 


@ “Know-How” based on many years of leadership in the 


annuity business 
Liberal commissions to you. 


For further information contact your nearest Manufacturers Life Branch Office 


BRANCHES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES: Baltimore @ Boise @ Boston e@ Chicago 


Cincinnati @ Cleveland e Columbus e 


Denver @ Detroit @ Flint e Hartford 


Honolulu @ Indianapolis @ Lansing @ Los Angeles @ Miami @ Minneapolis @ Newark 
Oklahoma City © Philadelphia e@ Phoenix e Pittsburgh e Portland e Richmond 


Saginaw @ SanDiego @ Sanfrancisco @ 


THE 


Seattle @ Spokane e Washington, D.C 


MANUFACTURERS 


INSURANCE 


LIFE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE (Established 1887) TORONTO, CANADA 





These Names Make News: 
McKell, Weech, Warren 


William E. McKell, president of 
American Surety, will retire at 
the end of the year, after more 
than 50 years in the insurance 
business. He will continue as 
board chairman and counselor. 
Henry G. Sheehy, now first vice 
president, succeeds to the presi- 
dency on January 1. 

. Sewell Weech has been elected 
president of New Amsterdam 
Casualty, filling the vacancy 
created by the resignation of 
J. D. Mahon. Weech had been 
vice president and a director. 


James P. Warren, 
Jr., has been elected 
president and di- 
rector of Interna- 
tional Aviation Un- 
derwriters. He was 
previously senior 
vice president of 
American Mercury. 


David L. Tressler, vice president 
of American Mutual Reinsur- 
ance, has been elected execu- 
tive vice president. John J. 
Hagerty was elected secretary. 

D. Clay Cook has been named first 
vice president of Grain Dealers 
Mutual. He succeeds R. D. 
MacDaniel who died October 
26. W. C. Bright was elected 
secretary. 

Earl F. Bucknell, vice president 
and a member of the board of 
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directors of Bankers Life, Des 
Moines, has been elected execu- 
tive vice president. 


William D.Clements, 
Jr., previously re- 
gional assistant in 
the Eastern Divisior, 
has been elected a 
vice president of 
Franklin Life. He 
assumes agency de- 
velopment duties at 
the home office in 
January. 


William B. Rearden, chairman of 
the board and chief executive 
officer of the Loyalty Group 
companies, has been elected a 
director of Niagara Fire Insur- 
ance Company of New York. 

Ewan Clague, Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics for the U. S. 
Department of Labor, has been 
elected to the board of Baltimore 
Life. He fills a vacancy created 
by the resignation of Gavin A. 
Pitt, who has become head of 
St. Luke’s Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal, Chicago. 

Norman A. Jarrett of Eldorado In- 
surance Exchange, California 
underwriters of workmen’s com- 
pensation, has been elected vice 
president. 

William R. McBean has been 
elected president of Appleton 
& Cox. Owen E. Barker, board 


chairman, has relinquished the 
title of president, but will con- 
tinue as chairman and chief 
executive officer. 

T. E. Gill, formerly actuary, has 
been appointed vice president 
and chief actuary of London 
Life. 

Forres E. Wood, until recently 
manager of the San Antonio 
branch office of Mutual of New 
York, has been elected president 
_of Tower Life in San Antonio. 


Frederick E. Prince, 
president of W. J. 
Roberts & Company, 
has been elected to 
the board of Safe- 
guard Insurance, a 
member of the Lon- 
don & Lancashire 
Group. 


Jim B. Sturgis has been elected 
executive vice president of Old 
Security Life. He had been vice 
president and general manager. 

Shirley Rowan Dashiell, previ- 
ously superintendent of agen- 
cies for Constellation Life, has 
been promoted to vice president. 
He continues in charge of 
agencies, 

John E. Clark, vice president of 
Mutual Trust Life, has been 
named director of public rela- 
tions. Department has _ been 
newly created by the company. 
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Stafford R. Grady, partner in the 
Los Angeles law firm of Mac- 
kay, McGregor and Bennion, has 
been elected to the board of di- 
rectors of Pacific Employers. 


Sam G. Shackelford, 
CLU, associate 
agency director 
since 1957, has been 
elected vice presi- 
dent of Lamar Life. 


Albert W. Clutter, founder of Illi- 
nois Mid-Continent Life, has re- 
signed as chairman of the 
board and chief executive offi- 
cer in order to devote his time 
to other business interests. He 
will remain as a consultant to 
the company. 


Some people say that the pursuit of Security is like the hunt for 
happiness — look for it as an end in itself, and you'll never 


Fenton A. S. Gent- 
ry, president of 
Southern Fire and 
Casualty, has been 
elected president of 
the National Asso- 
ciation of  Inde- 
pendent Insurers. 


D. D. Tansley, executive director 


of the government finance office, 
and T. H. Preston, treasurer, 
have been elected to the board 
of directors of the Saskatche- 
wan Government Insurance Of- 
fice. 


P. C. Chrysler has been elected 


vice president in charge of the 
fire and marine division of 
Continued on page 74 








"You'll have to say that for Harvey .. . 


he certainly is a go-getter." 
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find it; strive for it in the 
course of a full, productive life, 
and it will come your way, 


almost unbidden. 


Security 


IS THE GOAL 


Security-Connecticut, on the other 
hand, is worth pursuing as a 
goal in itself. Its by-products 

too, are prosperity, protection, and peace of mind. 

Your clients know that Security-Connecticut stands for protection from 

adversity — for family and business alike. To you, Security-Connecticut 
opens the door to more and better business — as the multiple line company 
pledged to the American agency system. It’s the line priced to meet direct-writer 
competition; it’s made to sell fast with modern features like 

monthly payments and deviated policies. 

Security-Connecticut, in short, is a name to remember — makes 


millions of lives more satisfying, more secure. 


SECURITY-CONNECTICUT — the single source for all these lines: 
life + accident + fire + casualty + group + automobile + marine 


bonds «+ and all other forms of personal and business insurance 


The 
Security « Connecticut 
Insurance Group 


New Haven 5, Connecticut 


Security Insurance ae of New Haven 


esuumate te Connecticut Indemnity 


OUR PRODUCT 


ompany 
Security-Connecticut Life Insurance Company 

Fire & Casualty Insurance Company of Connecticut 
Founders’ Insurance Company 





INAMES MAKE NEWS 
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Maryland Casualty Company. 
He succeeds F. John Barclay 
who has retired. 


Francis J. O'Boyle, 
previously claims 
manager, has been 
named secretary of 
the U.S. Branch of 


Munich Reinsurance. 


Dr. John P. Bowler, a surgeon and 
administrator associated with 
the Dartmouth Medical School, 
has been elected to the board 
of National Life of Vermont. 

John R. Beckett, president and di- 
rector of Transamerica Corpo- 
ration, has been elected a di- 
rector of American Life of New 
York, an affiliate of American 
Surety. 

Thomas R. Wilcox, executive vice 
president of the First National 


City Bank of New York, has 
been elected to the board of 
trustees of Mutual of New York. 

Charles J. Rozea, formerly assis- 
tant secretary and chief under- 
writer, has been appointed vice 
president and chief underwriter 
of North American Reassur- 
ance. 

C. M. Barricklow has been named 
agency vice president of Pro- 
tective Life. 

W. F. Cassell has been appointed 
a director, group division, of 
the National Life Assurance of 
Canada. 

John H. Dillard, vice president of 
the Fund Insurance Companies, 
has been elected chairman of 
the Inter-Regional Insurance 
Conference. Lawrence C. Hall, 
vice president, New Hampshire 
Insurance, was elected vice 
chairman. J. L. Erhardt, vice 
president, Royal-Globe Group, 
was elected treasurer. 

John D. Rockafellow, director of 
underwriting of Pacific Mutual 
Life, has been elected president 
of the Institute of Home Office 
Underwriters. He succeeds I. M. 
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Spear, vice president of State 
Farm Life. 

Thomas R. Suttie, actuary for 
Equitable Life Assurance of 
Canada, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Canadian Home Of- 
fice Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion. 

Ritchie McCoy has been elected 
president of the Canadian Fed- 
eration of Insurance Agents 
and Brokers Association, suc- 
ceeding John N. Babcock. 


George R. McKiever (above I.}’ has been 
elected president of the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Insurance Agents. Claude 
E. Spencer was named president-elect, and 
will take office next year. In the interim 
he will serve as the group's first vice 
president. 


George L. Gorbell, manager of 
safety and fire protection, Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, has 
been elected president of the 
American Society of Safety En- 
gineers. John V. Grimaldi, con- 
sultant for safety and plant 
protection, General Electric, 
was elected first vice president. 

Edward J. Martin, vice president 
of Phoenix of Hartford, and 
William N. Woodland, executive 
vice president of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Association of New 
England, were elected to the 
board of trustees of the Insur- 
ance Library Association of 
Boston. 

Francis T. Curran, America Fore 
Loyalty Group, has been re- 
elected chairman of the New 
York State Advisory Board on 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE GROUP 


MULTIPLE LINE 
NATIONWIDE 
FAST SERVICE 


Accident and Health Insurance 
Examinations. 

John J. Moynahan, assistant to 
the president of the New York 
Savings Bank, has been elected 
president of the Savings Bank 
Life Insurance Council. 

Fred W. Westervelt has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of 
the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. He was formerly 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
THE MANHATTAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
GUARANTEE INSURANCE CO. 


EXECUTIVE & REGIONAL OFFICES 
111 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38 + 550 KEARNY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 8 
BRANCH OFFICES: CHICAGO «+ LOS ANGELES 


Service Offices and General Agents 
in Principal Cities throughout the United States 
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manager of the Board’s public 
relations activities. 

Harold Brown has been appointed 
public relations officer of the 
Imperial Life Assurance of Tv- 
ronto. 

James A. Campbell, F. S. A., vice 
president and chief actuary of 
the London Life of Canada, has 
retired after 47 years of service. 

Miss Mabel J. Foster, head of the 
insurance department of the 
Nestle Company, White Plains, 
N. Y., has retired after 39 years 
of service. One of the few wo- 
men insurance managers in the 
country, Miss Foster is a char- 
ter member of Risk Research 
Institute, Inc., and its prede- 
cessor, the Insurance Buyers of 
New York, now known as the 
American Society of Insurance 
Management. 

Charles L. Rouse, vice president 
and secretary of Indianapolis 
Life, has retired after 45 years 
of service. He will continue as 
a member of the board. 

Stewart R. Pollock has _ been 
named resident vice president 
in Buffalo for the American 
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ADD SUBSTANTIALLY 
TO YOUR INCOME 
with SECURE-UR-TRIP 


Insurance Vending 
Machines 
FIRST TIME OFFERED 
TREMENDOUS POTENTIAL 


New SECURE-UR-TRIP insurance machines sell 
accident/life insurance policies in gas stations, 
motels, hotels, restaurants, bus depots, etc. . . 
@ projection of the tremendously successful AIR- 


Surety Company. 

Frank C. Hatfield, Jr., has been 
promoted to secretary of the 
Phoenix of Hartford Companies. 
He had been an assistant secre- 
tary in charge of the multiple 
peril division. 


Bradley J. Otis has 
been appointed ad- 
vertising and sales 
promotion manager 
of National Cas- 
ualty Company. 


Charles D. William, III, has been 
named associate actuary of 
American Life, Wilmington, 
Del., with his headquarters in 
Bermuda. He had been assis- 
tant actuary of the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America. 

Maurice F. Feay, formerly with 
Prudential as assistant actu- 
arial director for group pen- 
sions, has joined National Ser- 
vices as actuary. The company 
is a pension and profit-sharing 


plans consulting firm associated 
with Nationwide Corporation. 

Carol Mabry of the Washington 
staff has been appointed admin- 
istrative assistant of the Health 
Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica. 

Miss S. Alberta Stutsman, CLU, 
has been promoted to advertising 
manager of Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, succeeding Seneca M. 
Gamble who retired November 
1. She has been assistant ad- 
vertising manager since 1957. 

Dr. H. H. Shook has retired as 
medical director for Ohio Na- 
tional Life. He will continue 
his private practice and will re- 
main a company director. He 
has been succeeded by Dr. 
Janus C. Lindner who has been 
associate medical director. 

R. D. MacDaniel, first vice presi- 
dent and secretary of Grain 
Dealers Mutual, died at his 
home October 26. He was 64 
years old. 

Louis J. Taber, chairman of the 
board of Farmers and Traders 
Life, died on October 16 at the 
age of 82. 


) Pike Cterling ‘ 


on Cilver 


PORT INSURANCE vending program. Requires 
minimum of your time. Policies are under- 
written by a major insurance company. Cover- 
age includes accidents from or in cars, trucks, 
buses, taxis and other motor vehicles. Policies 
provide $5,000 protection over a 7 day period 
for just 50¢. Let SECURE-UR-TRIP insurance 
vending machines sell policies for you. 


PROFITS ARE BIG! 


ONLY 3 policies sold per machine per day re- 
turns 100% EACH YEAR on your investment! 
SECURE-UR-TRIP opens up a brand new market 
reaching millions of people who want protection 
on the road. An ideal opportunity for pro- 
gressive agents. For complete details 


WRITE ... WIRE... PHONE 
Philip van Kuller, Vice President 


When Woodmen Accident and Life Company recently entered 
upon its seventieth year, its philosophy and aspirations were 
restated by the President, E. J. Faulkner, in these words: “Ever 
since our Company was founded in 1890, it has sought to earn 
and deserve the reputation of being a good company with which 
to insure. We work to assure that The Protecting Hand emblem 
on our policies of life and health insurance is a hallmark of 
quality,like sterling on silver. For seven decades, the Company’s 
guiding purpose has been to provide sound protection and re- 
liable service at reasonable cost. That is our purpose today.” 


Career opportunities for men who seek success in the personal 
insurance business are brighter with Woodmen Accident and 
Life Company because of its unusual financial strength, modern 
and complete coverages, long history of outstanding performance, 
and program of field representation through carefully trained, 
locally-established specialists in life and health insurance. For 
complete information, write to L. J. Melby, Vice President and 
Director of Agencies. 


Woodmen Accident 
and Life Company 


Lincoln, Nebraska 4 
A Mutual Legal Reserve Company Established 1890 
All forms of LIFE—HEALTH—ACCIDENT—HOSPITAL—MEDICAL AND GROUP INSURANCE 


Dept. S.P. 


SECURE-UR-TRIP, Inc. 
271 Church St. 
New York 13, N. Y. 
WA 5-2140 
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E. J. Faulkner 
President 





0.7% Profit 


Continued from page 35 


$34,485,730,920 and expenses $21,- 
692,243,262 for a total outgo in- 
curred of $56,177,974,182. This pro- 
duced an underwriting profit of 
$354,250,287, or seven-tenths of 
one per cent in ten years on pre- 
mium earnings of over $56 billion. 





STEAD FAST 


Stuart’s portrait of our first 
president so well brings out 
Washington’s steadfast charac- 
ter. For 161 years the Provi- 
dence Washington has been 
steadfast in its loyalty to its 
agents and in its belief in the 
agency system. 


You do well © 
when you sell © 


PROVIDENCE 
WASHINGTON 


THE COMPANY WITH 
QUALITY * INTEGRITY * FRIENDLINESS 


Sd 20 Washington Place 
Providence 1, R. |. 





Net earnings from investments 
for all companies listed were 
$3,058,435,116. Other income 
amounted to $349,005,436. Total 
underwriting investment and other 
gains were $3,761,690,839. More 
than double the amount of under- 
writing profit in the decade was 
paid in Federal taxes which to- 
talled $847,801,963. Dividends to 
stockholders for the ten years 
amounted to $1,852,225,226. This 
represents annual payments of less 
than $200 million on capital invest- 
ments of over $5 billion in a most 
hazardous business. 

In order to increase the surplus 
by $4,861,677,613, special reserves 
of all companies were decreased by 
$3,800,013,963. Without this trans- 
fer of already established funds, 
net gains from operation of the 
leading property insurance carriers 
would be only $1,061,663,650. The 
ratios of losses incurred including 
adjustment expenses to premiums 
earned was 61.0 per cent while the 
expense ratio was 38.3 per cent. 

Federal taxes incurred for these 
stock fire companies amounted to 
$326 million. The decrease in spe- 
cial reserves totalled almost $2.5 
billion. This was added to surplus 
and enabled an increase in surplus 
to policyholders for the companies 
amounting to $2.9 billion. 

The 97 casualty companies for 
the decade period 1950-1959 had 
premiums earned of $33 billion. 
Losses incurred including adjust- 
ment expenses totalled about $21 
billion, resulting in a loss ratio of 
63.7 per cent. The underwriting 
expenses were $11.5 billion for a 
ratio te premiums earned of 35.0 





"After you've been here a while you'll learn 
. . no matter what odds you're given... 

NEVER make a sporting wager with those 

sharpies in the Actuary Department!" 


per cent. This small expense ratio, 
as in the case of the fire companies, 
reflected the capable management 
of these casualty firms. There was 
also a decrease of 2.7 points in the 
loss ratio. 

During the 1950-1959 decade, 
these 97 casualty companies had an 
underwriting profit of $443 million 
and a profit ratio of 1.3 per cent. 
In the 1941-1950 decade the ratio 
was 4.2 per cent. 


Investment Earnings 


Earnings from investments of 
$141 million and other income of 
$121 million for the stock casualty 
companies gave a total gain from 
underwriting and investment be- 
fore federal taxes of almost $2 
billion. Federal taxes incurred 
amounted to $521.5 million and div- 
idends to stockholders amounted 
to $839 million. There was a trans- 
fer of $1.35 billion from special 
reserves to surplus. The 97 casualty 
companies had an increase in sur- 
plus to policyholders of almost $2 
billion. 

Premiums earned for the 98 
stock fire insurance companies for 
the decade period 1950 - 1959 
amounted to over $23.6 billion. 
Losses incurred, including adjust- 
ment expenses, aggregated about 
$13.5 billion for a loss ratio on an 
earned basis of 57.3 per cent. 

Underwriting expenses incurred 
for the decade amount to over $10 
billion. This resulted in an expense 
ratio of 43.1 reflecting the fact 
that, despite constantly increasing 
costs of living, these insurance 
companies have managed through 
excellent management to keep op- 
erating expenses down to the mini- 
mum. 

The 98 fire insurance companies 
had an underwriting loss during 
the decade of $88,561,873. This re- 
sulted in an underwriting loss ratio 
of .4 per cent. 

The preceding decade of 1940- 
1949 showed an underwriting profit 
ratio of 1.46 per cent. 

The 98 stock fire insurance com- 
panies in the 1950-1959 decade had 
investment income earnings of 
$1.65 billion and other income 
amounting to $228 million to regis- 
ter a total gain from underwriting 
and investments, before Federal 
taxes, of over $1.79 billion. @ 
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Executive Opportunities 


THIS PAGE is a free Spectator service to insurance companies and 


insurance people. 


lf you are interested in a position offered or in 


a person described here, write a letter on your own or your company’s 
letterhead. Address the envelope to the code number on that item— 
A33 or G48 or some other—c/o Executive Opportunities, The Spec- 
tator, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. Your letter will be 
forwarded in confidence to the agency, company, or individual inserting 


that item. 


SUBMITTING ITEMS: Many of the items here have been prepared 


and sent in by well known, 
many insurance opportunities. 


national employment agencies handling 
Other bona fide agencies or insurance 


companies may submit items although no more than three items can 


be used in any one issue from one company or agency. 


Individuals 


seeking positions may submit a typed item written in the style of 


the items shown on this page 


Items may run no longer than six lines, 
approximately a maximum of 30 words. 


The editors will delete as 


many words in the item as necessary to make the copy fit that space 
Address letters to Executive Opportunities, The Spectator, Chestnut 


& 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


RESTRICTIONS: The Spectator reserves the right to reject without 
explanation any item submitted by an employment agency, an insurance 


company or an individual 


In most cases, The Spectator will check 


on validity and authenticity of each item printed, but the publication 
and its staff cannot be held responsible for any false or unreliable 


items printed here 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


D- 12—Reg. Mgr. to dev. territory 
of 42 states. Agcy. 
preferred. §alary open, 
liberal bonus plan, opp. for un- 
mited earnings. Replies held in 
trictest confidence 
K-31—Fire Loss Supv. $7,200, 
Midwest. Widely-known carrier 
has spot for man exp’d in handling 
re and allied lines losses. Supv. 
backgr. required 
K-51 — Asst. Cas. 
$8,500, Midwest. Legal 
and. Must conversant 
Br, Of procedures ar 
gr adj. exp. 
K- noe. Asst. Treas. $11,000, 
Mid est. carrier has 
exp'd in tax re- 
statement prep., etc. 
Underwriting 
9,000, Midwest. Age to 40. Pos. 
available to man with 
exp. inc. Retro. Comp. 
H-79—Cas. Mgr. 
west. Large br okerage house needs | 
accts. exec. to supv. underwriting 
and placement of all cas enn 
H-65—Life Gen. Agt. 
East. Long-estd. co. has Be open 
for exp'd. life man with good rec- 
rd of prod., training, 
H-57—Group Mgr. $10,000 
East. Midwestern co. ¢ 
to exp'd. group man, 
with some pension exp. 
B-62—Group AG&H Underwriter. 
$8,500, Midwest. Min. 5 yrs. un- 
Jerwr. exp. req. Must be conserv- 
ative underwr. who can make 
decisions. 
B-79 — Life Actuary. 
Southwest. Excel. op. for 
with some actuarial exp 
sion and profit sharing plans 
P-95—Sr. Life Underwr. $8,750, 
East. Life running mate to well-est 
mult. line carrier has opening with 
lecided poten. 
A-6—Partner wanted, young, 
gressive Negro, for youthful I 


e 


t ckgr 


Claims Mgr. 
with 
1 have back- 


ci sail 
iwest. Well- 


pening tor 
ports, annua 


K-91 — Cas. 


ndiv. 


plus, 
fers Op. 
preferably 


$11,000, 
Assoc 
pen- 


ag- 


December 1960 


degree | 


Mgr. | 
diversified | 
$10,000 North- | 


recruiting. | 


H- 9. Maleple Line Sales Mgr. 
$15, 000, Midwest. Expanding op- 
rations prog ) a tor mar 

with Ic 1. with Direct ‘' 
H- 74—Multiple Line Systems Supv. 
Mi west i noted 

nttar for expd 


+ 
pr 


Writer 


$9 000 


lexpd. in fleet underwriting 

K-59—Claims Supv. 

M intair area Ind 

K-73—Casualty Claims Mgr., $ 
0, East x poter for ain 

K- 97—Life Agency Director. $1 

and production dev 

K- atte » Agen. $15, 000, | 

-est 

to supervise A 

iH. 85—Senior Life Underwr. 

East. M iltiple 
fe dept. has 





CO. W a 


e 
Ww 


~+ 


sition witt 
| H- 70__AGH Sales Supv. $10,000 
| Midwest. Multiple line ha 
rapidly growing AGH dept 

H- 81—Life Branch Mer. $1! 

ast. Opening for exp. life s 


EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 
E-64—Fire Loss Supv. 30’ 


fire and some cas 
ently handling larger 
videly-known adjusting 
pen. Making $7,200 
E-83—Cas. Mar. 
exp. as an_ indiv od 
inderwr., spec. agt. and br. 
Will reloc. Making $8,500. 
P-72 — Safety Engineering Supv. 
Early 40’s. More than 12 yrs. as 
safety inspec. and engr. and engi- 
ring staff supv. Loc. open 
Salary area $7,200 


30's. 
-as 


mgr 


nee 








| H-71 — Life 


H- 94 — AGH Claims 








B-12 — Claims 


Ba 


Mgr./Supv. 
Kgr. incs. activity 


ge grad 
: uste 


ad > 
Loc uthw 
> hace V eh ae 
B-32—Cas. Actuarial Asst. /Meth- 
ods Supv. 30's, yrs. activity 

writir af Ipv. an 
f rate dev. and 


ar 


nc 


4 ex 
ta 


KA as “¢7 c 
Vidk B ?/,- 
B-77—Life Agcy. Dir. 3 


B-63—Group Sls. Dir. 30's, 


rod. and 


t/Northeast. Making $11,000 
H-58—Life Branch Mgr./Gen. 
vearly yr a ndaiv P 


Making F] i) 


Agency 


sant 


college grad. h > 
settiems 
j maj r med 
f + $6800 


I-I-Life Reg. Mar. Ker 


rs 


a 


claims. Oper 


F- “2 AGS H. 0. Claims 5 


ag 


J- —— Cas. "Engineering Mer. 4 
cO W end cor 

resume on req 

D-3—Cas. 


Mgr. Early f 


gra 


F-4—Mult. 


Line Exec. 


KA 


Cc. 19—GA. é Mort. Loan Consens. 
C-23—Asst.. 


grad 


Corp. Ins. Mgr. 29 
t maior busine 


ty 


ufacturir 


ns. g co. Min 
A- 88— Mult Line Underwr. 
Barly: grad 


13 savy Cas 


Supv ‘ 


ege 


Secretary. | 





M 


g 


Lite Legal 


La gr 


al 


M 


ng 


) 


$8 500 


B. 48—Cas. basa 


and HC 


$9 


‘Assistant. 


P- 99—Group Sales Supv. 40 


na 


iperv 


re 


Jegree 
Jegree 
on 


sions 

res Easterr 
Mgr. 
15 wes 


y 


S, 
t can use 

e benefit 
a $8,000 


yackgr. as 


ext 


exc 


P- 78—Lit pte Dir. 40's wit 
ic 
and train- 


, 


MA> 


¢ ne 


B- 58—Mult Line Controller. 


B- 80—Cas. Claims Mer. 


rato 
trator 


£ 


SIN AM 


E 


500. 


B-93—Cas. 


grad 


with law 
gal ¢ 


+ 


1g 


yrs S. 


tatements 


Underwr. 
vers both 


Salary 


deg Ext 


mgr. 


nderwr 
Mak ng 


ting and sta 


field 


exp 
$9 - 


H- -55—Engineer- Auditing Superv. 
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both field 
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Sal- 





Combined Insurance 


Advertisers’ Index W.  Oexidien 


P : :“e ‘ 4 Continental American 
This odvertisers' index is published as a convenience and not as part of John Gilb z 
the odvertising contract. Every care will be taken to index correctly. No areas ert Craig 
allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. Continental Casualty 

Geo. H. Hartman 
Aetna Insurance .... 24 Atlantic Mutual ; 20 Crown Life 

G. F. Sweet Doremus & Co. Foster Adv. 
American Appraisal Co. Crum & Forster 

Buchen Co. Bankers Life (Nebraska) Abrams & Bogue 


American Casualty Ayres, Swanson & Assoc. 


Richard A. Foley Berkshire Life 

Wie tae a ; Jules L. Klein Dawson, Miles M. 
Richard La Fond Bituminous Casualty 

American Fire & Casualty Sperry-Boom 

American Insurance Business Men's Assurance Employers’ Group 
Winius-Brandon Potts-Woodbury Sutherland-Abbott 

American Int'l. Undwrs. Brown & Richardson . Equitable Life Assurance 
Fuller, Smith & Ross Foote, Cone & Belding 

American Re-Insurance .. Coats & Burchard ‘ Equitable Life of lowa 
Metropolitan Adv. Klau Van Pietersom-Dunlap Shelton R. Houx 








‘On the Zo with... 


In just three years of active selling, Life of Georgia has attained 
over $150 million of group life insurance in force. Competitive 
rates, fast local claim service, tailor-made life and health plans 
for groups as low as four* are just a few of our advantages. 


Inquiries from all agents in our territory receive prompt atten- 
tion. Write: GROUP DEPT. 1005 Healey Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga 


“Five in Florida; ten in North Carolina 
> LIFE SAS? 


or GEORGIA 


SERVING THIS FAST-GROWING 
REGION SINCE 1891 


CUSTOMERS DEPEND ON 
THE BIG “U”... AND YOU! 


For over half a century, National Union—the big 
“U”—has dealt only with independent agents. 
It continually reminds its policyholders: 

You are wise to place your insurance through an 
independent agent . . . Your policy includes, at 
no extra cost, all the invaluable services that only 
an independent can provide. 





NATIONALY § YNION 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Pittsburgh 13 Pennsylvania 








Cover 2 


Grain Dealers Mutual 


Haight, Davis & Haight 
Higgins, E. P. 


Insurance Co. of North America 
Cover 4 
N. W. Ayer & Son 


John Hancock 
McCann-Erickson 


Life of Georgia 
Liller, Neal & Battle & Lindsey 
London Assurance 74 
Kirschner & Co. 


Manufacturers Life 
Boker Adv. 
Mass. Mutual 
Metropolitan Life 
Young & Rubicam 
Munich Reinsurance 
Mutual Benefit Life 
Donahue & Coe 
Mutual Life of New York 
Benton & Bowles 
Mutual of Omaha 
Bozell & Jacobs 


National L. & A 

Noble-Dury & Assoc 
National Union 

Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove 
Nationwide 

Ben Sackheim 

New York Life 

Compton Adv. 
Northwestern National 


Ohio Farmers 
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THE AMERICAN WAY... 


the right 

to protect 

and provide 

jor your own 

is in the American 


tradition... 


to this end 

Western and Southern 
is aiding millions 

of policyholders 
throughout 


the nation 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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